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A Public Relations Program 
For Business 


Vice-President, American Telephone & Telegraph Co 


By ARTHUR W. PAGE 


METHODS SUGGESTED by which Big Business may 
win the confidence and support of the public. Every 
business, big and little, should be able to explain the 
contract under which it expects to serve the public. 
Fundamentals of an effective public relations pro- 
gram outlined, including four basic points, in address 
before Seventh International Management Congress 


N THIS discussion I am assuming 
that public relations are designed 
to give a business a good reputa- 

tion with the public, establish it in 
the public mind as an institution of 
character and an institution which 
functions in the public interest. I 
am not including a discussion of pub- 
licity, advertising or other activities 
that have a purely sales purpose. 

Anybody who does business with 

the public is in a public business 
and subject to regulations by the 
public in many ways—by a great va- 
riety of laws, from those to do with 
incorporation or partnerships to fair 
trade practices and blue sky legisla- 
tion; by various forms of public su- 
pervision; by the public’s giving or 
withholding patronage; and _ by 
praise or blame from political lead- 
ers, radio commentators and the 
press. 

lhe public lays down the rules for 

its service, partially in laws and par- 
tially in public opinion, which at any 
time may be made into law. The 
task which business has, and which 


it has always had, of fitting itself to 
the pattern of public desires has late- 
ly come to be called public relations. 

There are obviously a great num- 
ber of ways of handling the problem. 
I am going to suggest one method; 
not because I think it is better than 
many others, but so as to have a con- 
crete outline before you. 

The first thing in this program is 
tou have the management of the busi- 
ness write out a statement of policy. 
This is equivalent to saying to the 
public: “We should like to serve you 
and we offer you the following con- 
tract which we think would be fair to 
all concerned and mutually profit- 
able.” 

No one can write out such a docu- 
ment without thinking over the com- 
pany’s responsibilities to the public, 
as a purveyor of goods or services, 
as an employer, as a taxpayer, per- 
haps as a trustee of the public’s in- 
vestment, and so forth. It might oc- 
cur, also, that a document of this 


kind which the management would 
be proud to sign, when literally ap- 








Placing the main emphasis of his pub- 
lic relations program on the manner of 


conducting a business, Mr. Page 
stated: ‘Publicity is an important part 
of public relations, but in business as 
in most human affairs, what you do is 
more important than what you say." 


plied to the business, might not fit in 
all particulars. 

This immediately brings up the 
question whether the business or the 
policy was wrong and which should 
be changed. In other words, this 
writing out of a policy is a device for 
making the management take the 
time to study seriously and carefully 
the relation between the public and 
the business, to see whether the busi- 
ness has public approbation and 
whether it ought to have it—to see 
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itself, as nearly as is possible, as the 
public sees it. 

The second part of the program I 
suggest is that a policy having been 
established, some machinery be set 
up to see that two things happen: 
(1) that the business does not de- 
viate from the policy by inattention 
or neglect, and (2) that the details 
of the policy be changed to fit the 
changing public desires. The ma- 
chinery to do this is ordinarily called 
the public relations department. 

A company can, of course, work 
out a policy and set up machinery to 
keep it revised without a public rela- 
tions department as such. But keep- 
ing attuned to the public wishes may 
be so vitally important that it seems 
but a matter of insurance to detail 
some one to spend all his time on 
that job. 


Contact Man Must 
Keep Management Informed 


As knowing the public is not an 
exact science, the man detailed to the 
job cannot answer questions with the 
precision of an engineer, or even 
within the latitude taken by legal 
counsel. But by constant attention, 
study and experience he can learn 
some things, and he can see that the 
problems concerning the public get 
the attention they deserve from the 
rest of the management. 

However, to do this effectively he 
will have to be a part of the policy- 
making councils of the company, for 
it is of the essence of the daily con- 
duct of affairs. It cannot be an iso- 
lated function. Even though a com- 
pany has set up a positive program 
and has a realistic philosophy about 
its relations with the public, it must 
still be prepared to meet new aspects 
of public opinion which arise at any 
minute. 

It may be questioned by one group 
for having too much debt, and an- 
other for not having enough; by one 
group for having too many college 
graduates, and another for not hav- 
ing enough; at one time in our his- 
tory the public would have censured 
a company for building ahead in a 
depression, at another for not doing 
so; sometimes there is criticism of 
lack of salesmanship, and sometimes 
of overselling. In other words, the 
public is a somewhat whimsical mas- 
ter. To keep in tune with it means 
eternal vigilance in watching its 
moods. 

Not long ago I saw a review of a 
book about Governor Hutchinson, 
British governor of Massachusetts 
just before the Revolution. The re- 
view stated that the people of Massa- 
chusetts had convicted Governor 
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Hutchinson of treason against the 
state which they anticipated forming. 
That process of reform, so striking- 
ly stated in the review, has been 
exactly the process of reform that 
the American people have continued 
to practice on both individuals and 
business ever since. 

When the public gets an idea that 
certain business practices should be 
changed, it picks out a victim, tries 
him and convicts him under the law 
it intends to pass. The job of busi- 
ness is to guess what practices the 
public is really going to want to 
change, and change them before the 
public gets around to the trial for 
treason. 

So much for the policy side of the 
public relations program I want to 
present to you. 

There is another side. Most of 
the day-by-day relations of business 
with the public are not conducted by 
management but by the other em- 
ployes. Salesgirls, salesmen, recep- 
tionists, repairmen, telephone opera- 
tors—these are the people who large- 
ly represent business to the public. 

A company may have the best 
overall public policy in the world in 
the minds of management; but if the 
spirit of it is not translated into acts 
by those who represent the company 
in contact with the public, it will be 
largely discounted. 

To make any policy effective it 
would seem to me that the contact 
employes must be given an under- 
standing of it so that they can be 
reasonable and polite. In order to 
be reasonable a person must know 
the reasons for what he does. If a 
customer objects to something and 
is told that it is a rule of the com- 
pany and nothing more—well, that 
seems pretty arbitrary. And yet, if 
the employe does not know the reason 
for the rule, he can’t explain it. 

Generally speaking, I am sure that 
public relations are improved pretty 
much in proportion as the employes 
in contact with the public understand 
the reasons behind company policy 
and _ practices. And, likewise, the 
process of getting an understanding 
of these things is likely to develop 
better personnel. 

And along with this kind of rea- 
senableness, and an integral part of 
it, is politeness. I mean by this as 
near unfailing courtesy as human 
nature allows, plus a genuine desire 
to make the company a friendly and 
helpful institution. 

This means giving employes some 
latitude and encouraging initiative. 
Nc routines and instructions can fit 
ali cases. Employes who know what 
the objectives of the routines are can 





safely depart from them in excep- 
tional cases to the great benefit of 
public relations. 

It takes time and money to inform 
all contact employes of the reasons 
behind routines and about the funda- 
mental policies of the company, and 
about anything else which they are 
likely to be asked by the public. Yet 
without adequate knowledge to an- 
swer, they cannot make the company 
appear reasonable and it is more difii- 
cult for them to be polite and help- 
ful. 

To have such knowledge spread 
down through the ranks of an or- 
ganization means that from the fore- 
man up to the top management, all 
supervisors must look upon the proc- 
ess as one vital to the success of the 
business. Being reasonable and polite 
to the public must be done by the com- 
pany as a whole and cannot be done 
for the company by a special depart- 
ment. It is a way of life. 

Perfection, of course, is impossible 
in anything, but a rather consider- 
able degree of reasonableness and 
politeness ought to be easily achieved 
because these qualities are natural to 
most people, if not diminished by the 
pressure of routines, techniques and 
ratings on other aspects of the job. 
But if it is clear that politeness and 
reasonableness are also rated high by 
the management, they ought to come 
back to their proper place. 

Moreover, the employe himself has 
a better life if his contacts with the 
public are pleasant; and he is justi- 
fied in having a better opinion of his 
job and a greater satisfaction in it 
if all who mention the enterprise of 
which he is a part—and an under- 
standing part—speak well of it. 


Giving Business More 
“Character” Through Employes 


In discussing politeness and rea 
sonableness, I do not mean something 
employes can be trained to put on 
like a cloak. I am not talking about 
stage management. I am _ talking 
about character—running a business 
so that the more the employes know 
about it the better they feel about it, 
and running it with people who know 
what they are doing, have a pride in 
their profession and want that pro- 
fession held in high esteem by other 
people because it deserves to be. 

A business that recognizes a broad 
responsibility to the public and takes 
its employes into its confidence will 
probably maintain a fairly analytical 
state of mind at the top, for there 
will be many questions coming from 
the employes and from the public 
through the employes. And _ these 
will be most useful straws to tell 
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hich way the wind of public opinion 
likely to blow. 

Under this program I have set up 
a basis for your discussion you 

ive: 


1. A top management that has an- 
yzed its overall relation to the public 
serves and is constantly on watch for 
anges in the public desires. 

2. A system for informing all em- 
oyes concerning the general policies 
nd practices of the company. 

3. A system of giving contact em- 
loyes the knowledge they need to be 
easonable and polite and the incentive 
{ knowing that those qualities count in 
yay and promotion. 

4. A system of getting employe and 
publie questions and eriticisms back up 
through the organization so that man- 
agement may know what the public 
thinks of the business. 


The main emphasis of this pro- 
gram is a manner of conducting a 
business. Along with this goes frank- 
ness in telling the public about the 
company’s operations. Much of this 
will be done by the contact employes, 
but much of it must be done in other 
ways—by advertising in newspapers, 
magazines, on the radio, by official 
company statements, speeches and 
many other ways. 

I shall not discuss the techniques 
of advertising and publicity except 
to state that their function in public 
relations is to tell the public as much 
as it will listen to of the policies and 
practices of the company which make 
up the contract under which it wishes 
to serve the public. 

This very question of publicity is 
an interesting example of the chang- 
ing viewpoint of the public. Twenty- 
five years ago the complaint against 
big business was that it was secre- 
tive. No one knew what were its 
policies and practices or what it was 
doing. There were demands that va- 
rious aspects of business be made 
public. 

This tendency has continued but 
of late if business has not only made 
the facts available, but by adver- 
tising and otherwise got public atten- 
tion to them, there has been a dis- 
position to object to this as 
propaganda. There is, of course, a 
question of propriety and wisdom in 
the kind, degree and methods of pub- 
licity, and on this the public’s verdict 
is as final as on any other subject. 

Publicity is an important part of 
public relations, but in business as in 
most human affairs, what you do is 
more important than what you say. 
[t is always possible to make a good 

tatement on a good set of facts, but 

) more in business than in politics 

an you fool all the people all the 
time; and if you expect to stay in 
business long, an attempt to fool even 
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some of the people some of the time 
will end in disaster. 

The final set-up of the program 
then is a management alive to its 
public responsibility, an informed, 
reasonable and polite personnel, and 
procedures for informing the public 
—in other words, an organization 
made up of many people, which, 
wherever it touches the public, acts 
like a wise and considerate in- 
vidual. 

I think you all will agree that the 
public is a whimsical master. It 
seems as if all of it never thinks alike 
at any one time, and it never seems 
to think alike twice. And yet there 
are certain currents of thought that 
appear to be more or less constant. 

Most people dislike arrogance and 
are afraid of too much power in 





It is essential that management 
take the time to study seriously 
and carefully the relation be- 
tween the public and the busi- 
ness to see whether the business 
has public approbation and 
whether it ought to have it. 


others. They, therefore, fear size 
and monopoly, for big things are 
often powerful and monopoly is often 
arrogant. Moreover, they suspect 
things they do not understand. The 
consequence is that, practically speak- 
ing, business is confronted by the 
public with a “show cause” order 
why it should be big. 

In order to justify size it must be 
prepared to demonstrate that size is 
in the public interest in service, eco- 
nomy or some other way. It must 
be able to demonstrate that big size 
can be as reasonable and polite as 
little size. 

If business wants to be big, it must 
be able to show that its size is justi- 
fied in public service. And this brings 
me back to the point where I began 
—that every business, big and little, 
should be able to explain the contract 
under which it expects to serve the 
public. 

Business is the means of produc- 


ing the things men live by—the ne- 
cessities of food, clothing and hous- 
ing, our entertainment, our luxuries. 
It is the essence of life and the most 
useful profession of mankind. The 
men who do it are the players of the 
game. The lawyers, the doctors— 
men of the so-called professions—in- 
terpret rules and tend the players. 
Yet these professions have worked 
out a relationship to the public, a 
code of conduct for themselves, and 
a basis for high morale. They have 
made their contract with the public. 

8B usinesses—not, I think, en masse, 
but each one separately—have the 
same thing to do. Public relations, 
in this country, is the art of adapting 
big business to a democracy so that 
the people have confidence that they 
are being well served and at the same 
time the business has freedom to 
serve them well. 

The less confidence the public has 
in big business, the less freedom the 
public will give big business. And 
as you restrict its freedom you re- 
strict its ability to serve. 

It is, therefore, to the interests of 
both that there be established a state 
of confidence concerning the relations 
between big business and the public. 
Can there be established such a state 
of confidence? How effective can our 
public relations be? I have a belief 
that they can be very much higher 
than we have yet attained or than 
most people believe is attainable. 

You hear a great deal of discussion 
about the relations of large corpora- 
tions with the public in which the 
phrase occurs—‘“Oh, well, they are 
attacking this corporation and that, 
or this or that utility, for political 
reasons.” That is offered very often 
as an excuse. But it is not a valid 
excuse. The actual fact is that big 
business has to meet the political 
test. 

The political test comes down to 
this: If the reputation of big busi- 
ness is good enough with the public, 
no one representing the public— 
whether in press, politics or any 
other capacity—will be hostile to it. 
Because of the ordinary human sus- 
picions in size, big business will 
always be closely scrutinized. It will 
have to be a better citizen than if it 
were smaller. It will have to be good 
enough to have public confidence. 

Many people feel that there isn’t 
a possibility of getting to such a 
state. But certainly there is no rea- 
son to believe that good public rela- 
tions are impossible until business, 
by and large, has put the same 
thought and effort on the subject that 
it has put on research, production 
and selling. 











Capital 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


TALK OF WAR in Washington brings up 
the question of government and communi- 
cations services in time of war... Next 
Congress likely to wrangle much and do 
nothing . . . Balance of power in the next 
session will be with the New Deal 


HAT ARE the rights of the 
\ \ Federal government over the 

communications services of 
the United States in time of war? 
This is the question that must be in 
back of the heads of executives of 
telephone, telegraph, and radio 
broadcasting companies as they read 
in the daily headlines of the increas- 
ingly critical situation in Europe. 

Most of them know that the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 gives very 
definite powers to the President un- 
der such circumstances; and prob- 
ably not a few have been reading 
over, during the last two weeks, Sec- 
tion 606 of the Act which is devoted 
entirely to such an emergency. 

Sut the dead letter of a statute 
may not tell all—in these days of 
grasping bureaucratic control—so 
your correspondent has been shop- 
ping around among the wise men of 
Washington te find out just to what 
extent the government may expect 
every telephone organization to do its 
duty. 


HE FIRST question, from the 

viewpoint of the Independent 
telephone companies, is whether they 
are subject to the emergency pro- 
vision, even though their business 
might be predominantly intrastate in 
character. 

The answer is “Yes.” They are in- 
cluded because the emergency clause 
(still talking about Section 606) is 
obviously based not on the “inter- 
state commerce” clause of the Con- 
stitution, but upon the General Wel- 
fare clause. Thus, to use the lan- 
guage of the statute, the President’s 
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powers over telephone and telegraph 
companies in time of war extend to 
every facility of communication 
which is deemed to be “essential to 
the national defense.”’ Now that ob- 
viously covers everything in sight; 
whether you are interstate or intra- 
state makes no difference. 

(Incidentally, it seems strange 
that the Federal Power Act, which 
also has an emergency section [202 
(c) | appears to apply only to those 
power companies subject to that act 
—in other words, actually engaged 
in interstate operations. ) 

The next noteworthy feature about 
the “war section” of the Communi- 
cations Act is the sharp distinction 
it makes between telephone and tele- 
graph companies on one hand and 
radio broadcasting stations on the 
other. The telephone and telegraph 
companies are involved only during 
“the continuance of a war in which 
the United States is engaged.” Im- 
mediately upon the termination of 
such a conflict, the extraordinary 
powers of the President would, pre- 
sumably, cease automatically. 

But the radio stations may become 
subject to the “war section” even 
while the United States is still at 
peace. Again using the statutory 
language, the radio stations are sub- 
ject to the Chief Executive imme- 
diately “upon proclamation by the 
President that there exists war or a 
threat of war, or a state of public 
peril or disaster, or other national 
emergency, or in order to preserve 
the neutrality of the United States.” 
(Italics supplied.) 

Now comes the most important 


question: Does the President have 
the power to take over the communi- 
cations facilities of the country 
under such circumstances, and com- 
pletely displace management and or- 
der some agency of the Federal gov- 
ernment to take over operation of 
them as commercial enterprises? The 
answer for radio stations is “Yes.” 
For telephone and telegraph com- 
panies the answer is “No.” 


HE AUTHORITY of the Presi- 

dent over radio stations under 
Section 606 of the Communications 
Act is so broad that he can go the 
limit in asserting Federal control. 
That seems to.be the plain intent of 
the law. The President can com- 
pletely displace the FCC; he can al- 
ter, repeal, or revise anything the 
FCC has done, and he may “author- 
ize the use or control of any such sta- 
tion and/or its apparatus and equip- 
ment by any such department of the 
government under such regulations 
as he may prescribe, upon just com- 
pensation to the owners.” 

As far as telephone and telegraph 
companies are concerned, however, it 
is obvious that the President, under 
his war-time powers, can only com- 
mand these utilities to give “prefer- 
ence or priority” to service for the 
government. He may control or in- 
terfere with managerial discretion 
only to the extent of seeing that such 
service priority is assured for all 
needs of the government. 

Finally, there is provided specific 
procedure for adjusting compensa- 
tion claims against the government 
for all use of communications facili- 
ties. This applies to radio stations 
as well as the wire carriers. 


T WOULD follow, therefore, that 
specific legislation would be re- 
quired from Congress before the gov- 
ernment could take over the complete 


management and administration of 


the telephone and telegraph indus- 
tries of this country as a national 
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consideration of employment. 


your employer. 


bulky with fat. 


pensable nuisance.” 


Meisenbachers’ store. 


ing crowd with a loud “Out!!” 


Poor Hetty! 
in her own face. 
bachers’ Department Store. 
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satisfactorily fill the gap or not. 


One cannot help feeling sorry for her. 


“DOWN!” 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


AVE YOU ever met Hetty Stone? 
she has had a very checkered business career. 


In those days you “just growed up” on the job after you left the fourth or fifth grade in school, 
fitting into one place and another in case of shortage of help, for the time being, whether you could 
And the more gaps you filled, the more indispensable you became to 
So Hetty told you with grim satisfaction. 
As the years went on Hetty’s disposition grew harder, her voice louder and sharper, and her body 


One thing Hetty never realized was that she had long ago come to be regarded and tolerated by her 
employer, because of her many years’ service, somewhat as the “dust after a wagon wheel—an indis- 


But when times and customs changed the firm realized that the business would deteriorate, go under, 
unless methods of management were changed to meet the trend of times. 
a few other old employes did not want changes. 

An efficiency expert was sent for and he arrived in due time. 
tions, etc., I will not dwell except to say that he finally induced the firm’s officials to remove Hetty from 
her position, and place her where she could not hinder putting recommendations into effect. 

The last time I was in Crystal City I had occasion to do some shopping on the third floor of 
There was a Dollar Day sale in progress and a crowd was milling before the ele- 
vator entrance, waiting impatiently to go “Up” or “Down.” Hetty was elevator operator, I soon found out. 

This position was one in which she could not dodge away from customers. 
every time the elevator came to a full stop. 


“ OUT!” 


If you have, and know her as well as I do, you probably know 
She started to work at Meisenbachers’ Department 
Store away back in the early days when tender age and long hours of service did not enter into 


On his reorganization recommenda- 


But oh my! When she opened the door she greeted the wait- 
Repeated in louder tones until the last customer was out. 

Then she partly barred the entrance with her fat arm as she shouted “Down!!” to waiting customers. 
The “Down” customers usually walked down to the basement, as she was too quick for them. 
was bold enough to yell “Down!!” he was allowed to get on, but what a look she gave him. 
came up from the basement to take on customers, her “Up!!” was just as harsh sounding as her “Down!!”’ 
I fear she is shutting the door of the future 
Unless she changes her ways soon, it will be “Down” and “Out” for her at Meisen- 


And, of course, Hetty and 


She had to face them 


If someone 
When she 








defense measure. This is stated in 
answer to a recent inquiry to this 
department as to whether the gov- 
ernment ownership movement could 
sneak over a coup d’etat against the 
telephone industry under the cloak of 
national defense. 

No such event is possible under the 
Communications Act as now enacted. 
But don’t forget that eternal vigi- 
lance is required to keep the public 
ownership bloc at bay. There is a 
well-organized group in Congress 
only too ready to take advantage of 
war-time hysteria in order to put 
over their socialistic ideas on an in- 


dustry which has always resisted 
their stoutest efforts on economic 
merits. 


Remember, also, that because of 
its inherent character, the telephone 
industry is not exposed to the piece- 
meal invasion of government owner- 
ship as is the electric power indus- 
try. When and if public ownership 
ever comes to the telephone business, 

will come all at once—and it will 
come disguised as a patriotic meas- 
ure or under some other subterfuge. 
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Government ownership of the tele- 
phone industry in this country could 
not be justified in any other way. 

So the plain import of all this dis- 
cussion is that the Communications 
Act as presently written defends 
your business from undercover so- 
cialistic invasion during war time. 
We must keep it that way. To do 
this we must be on our guard, and 
watch closely all suggested ‘‘amend- 
ments” or other proposed Federal 
statutes touching the industry. And 
the industry’s Washington repre- 
sentatives, responsible in the first 
instance for such vigilance, must be 
supported by national and state asso- 
ciations united in purpose, and or- 
ganized in fact. 


ELL, “MR. A” went to town in 

the recent Maryland primaries, 
while Lawrence Camp, New Deal 
candidate to unseat Senator George 
of Georgia, didn’t even run second 
(as forecast in this department a 
month ago). By the time these lines 
appear in print, you will know 
whether Representative O’Connor of 


New York also survived the Jovian 
thunderbolts. If Mr. O’Connor does 
survive (and at this writing such is 
the indication), President Roose- 
velt’s purge squad will have only a 
big goose egg to show for their con- 
flict with the Sudeten Democrats. 

Pages on end have appeared in the 
public press to explain the phe- 
nomenon of the purge and most of 
us who are interested at all in the 
matter have, by this time, arrived 
at our own favorite explanation. Nor 
is it the purpose of your correspond- 
ent to add any more to this wordy 
controversy. It is only sensible, how- 
ever, for the business community to 
ask “What now?” in the face of the 
purge. 

Of course, one hears the obvious 
forecast of a more independent Con- 
gress. When the opening gavel 
sounds for the next session, there 
will be the proposed purge victims, 
completely unpurged, still sitting in 
the seats of the mighty and sending 
cold, fishy stares in the direction of 
the White House. All of us can easily 
understand why. 
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Yes, the next session of Congress 
will be more independent than ever; 
now that the coat-tail contingent 
realizes that it is no longer neces- 
sary to crawl into a hole and pull 
the hole in after you whenever the 
President scowls. But, there is a 
temptation for conservatives to over- 
estimate the results in accordance 
with their own wishes. 

Consider the successful senatorial 
purge victims and you will find that 
most of them are more conservative 
than the New Deal as we know it— 
but not all. Smith of South Caro- 
lina, Tydings of Maryland and 
George of Georgia—the outstanding 
“purgees’—are all more conserva- 
tive; so also are Adams of Colorado, 
Lonergan of Connecticut, and Clark 
of Missouri (against whom the fight 
was not pushed). 

But no veteran Washington ob- 
server would ever call Senator Pat 
McCarran of Nevada a conservative; 
nor Senators Gillette of Iowa and 
Van Nuys of Indiana. They dis- 
agreed with the President on the 
court bill but on other issues— 
spending issues—McCarran, for one, 
has been way out in front of the New 
Deal. 

And what is more important to 
business, consider the rising influ- 
ence of the old-age lobbies and funny 
money lobbies. They are responsible 
for the defeat of New Deal Senator 
McAdoo in California. They are re- 
sponsible for the recent election of 
Republican congressmen in Maine 
and probably in a number of other 
states at the forthcoming general 
election. 








TOW IT IS wrong to assume that 
pe all the “independence” in the 
next Congress will necessarily mean 
“Right Wing” independence. In 
truth, this writer would not be sur- 
prised to see the New Deal and the 
conservative anti-New Deal blocs 
driven into temporary coalition to de- 
feat raids from the left on issues of 
wild spending and monkeying with 
the currency. On the other hand, the 
New Deal can command support from 
the radical left to beat off any posi- 
tive movement by the Right Wingers 
to repeal, curtail, or amend New Deal 
reform measures now on the books. 

The foregoing is, of course, just a 
general discussion to illustrate that 
the next session of Congress is likely 
to produce a stalemate against af- 
firmative legislative action, with the 
New Deal holding the balance of 
power in defending measures already 
enacted. All told, the next session is 
likely to be an abortive one—another 
Do Nothing Congress, marked with 
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much wrangling and _ legislative 
shadow boxing. 

By way of qualification of the fore- 
going forecast, it now seems likely 
that the New Deal will yield to criti- 
cism from both capital and labor and 
consent to some revision of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. It is 
much too early to guess just how 
much revision will result. And, of 
course, the whole picture would be 
drastically altered in the event of a 
serious general European war, which 
would threaten our own national se- 
curity or neutrality. 

We can certainly expect a vigorous 
movement in Congress to revive the 
Ludlow referendum measure, which 
would require a popular vote of the 
people to authorize any war not in- 
volving a hostile invasion of our ter- 
ritory. And by the looks of the mail 
coming into Washington these days 
from the hinterlands, it will take 
everything the New Deal has, and 
then some, to stop the Ludlow move- 
ment. 

The New Deal will need the help 
of the conservative Eastern seaboard 
sections, the Hague machine of New 
Jersey, jingo Republicans, and every- 
body else to hold the line against a 
rising tide of pacifism which will roll 
in from the Middle West. 

There will be plenty of squabbling 
even over routine appropriations, 
and the WPA with its record-break- 
ing relief expenditures will receive 
criticism (and about as much more 
money as it wants, in all likelihood). 
The PWA and REA, however, may 
encounter serious opposition. Here 
again we will have to wait until after 
November to guess how much. 

The New Deal leaders are almost 
committed to revive their regional 
planning (seven TVA) bill, and the 
President’s reorganization bill—but 
both are likely to suffer defeat as the 
result of augmented opposition. As 
a face-saving device, a much re- 
stricted and emasculated reorganiza- 
tion bill may be slipped through by 
way of compromise. 


OMING BACK to the purge 
(and this will be the last said 
about it), you must be careful not to 
draw too definite conclusions to the 
effect that the New Deal is slipping 
with the voters and that President 
Roosevelt’s personal attraction is dis- 
solving. Both of these observations 
are, of course, true to some extent. 
It would be idle to deny that the 
President is not as popular today as 
he was in November, 1936. 
But it does not follow that he could 
not carry the state of Maryland, for 
example, if he were running again 





for the presidency for a second term. 
Note that Senator Smith of South 
Carolina and Senator George of 
Georgia were careful to avoid open 
conflict with the President. Both 
praised the President highly and 
kept suggesting that he had been so 
misled by a bunch of palace janiz- 
aries that he did not realize how 
loyal they (George and Smith) were 
in the broadest sense. 

Senator Tydings, it must be ad- 
mitted, faced the issue squarely and 
denounced the President for presum- 
ing to interfere in a local contest. 
That took a lot of courage and most 
of the orthodox politicos elsewhere 
were holding their fingers crossed. 
But Tydings knew his Maryland. 
The Free State has always exhibited 
a particularly strong sense of inde- 
pendent action. Maryland insists on 
suiting herself as much today as in 
the Civil War days when she had 
both the North and South scratching 
their heads. 

In truth, this writer is convinced 
from close observation that Con- 
gressman David J. Lewis would have 
run a much better race if the Brain 
Trusters had not intruded and given 
Senator Tydings the issue of “inva- 
sion from Washington,” which he 
knew would appeal to Maryland 
people as nothing else on earth. 
Lewis is widely respected, by Left 
and Right Wing Marylanders alike, 
for his long record of simple and 
sincere liberalism. 

Many rank and file Democrats, on 
the other hand, were not enthusias- 
tic about Tydings, who was regarded 
by some of the tough city ward work- 
ers as a society snob. But once an 
outsider—even though he were the 
President of the United States—told 
them what they must do to be saved, 
Marylanders forgot everything else 
in showing their resentment. 

All this, however, is by way of 
warning not to sell the New Deal 
too short too soon. To business men 
it might prove disastrous. True, the 
purge has been a definite flop; it can 
show no victory to date. The counter- 
purge is “one up” in the Senate with 
the defeat of Senator Pope in Idaho 
and has already knocked off about a 
dozen 100 per cent New Dealers in 
the House. 

But the balance of power will still 
be with the New Deal in the next ses- 
sion, whether you like it or not. The 
real blow-up will come in 1940 when 
the Democratic party baby will go 
before the national convention for a 
judgment, like that of King Solomon, 
as to which claiming faction will have 
control. The result may be one-party 
baby—completely bisected. 
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Featuring Telephone Number 
Brings Definite Results 


EFFECTIVENESS OF emphasizing telephone number 
in newspaper advertising, shown in survey con- 


ducted in Pennsylvania 


agency. Majority of advertisers trace 


by national advertising 
increased 


business to prominent listing of telephone number. 


Published by courtesy of 
LISTING—and especially 


HE 
the featuring —of telephone 


numbers in newspapers is pro- 
ductive of very definite results. The 
combined experience of several hun- 
dred advertisers in varied lines of 
business and 86 newspapers has dem- 
onstrated that the effectiveness of 
advertising is increased by the list- 
ing of the telephone number. 

This was shown in a survey con- 
ducted by the national advertising 
agency, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., under the direction of 
George T. Eager, account executive. 
It was suggested to him by the ex- 
periment tried by a specialty adver- 
tiser with advertisements listing the 
telephone number and others featur- 
ing the number. It was found that 
when the number was prominently 
displayed there was an increase of 
61 per cent in telephone inquiries. 

One important conclusion reached 
by the survey was the necessity nox 
only of equipping one’s store or busi- 
establishment with adequate 
facilities for handling telephone 
calls promptly, but also of training 
the employes in the art of selling by 
telephone. 

Pennsylvania was selected as the 
state in which to conduct the sur- 
vey because of its variety as to pop- 
ulation, business conditions and pop- 
ulation groupings. From every part 
of the state were secured copies of 
newspapers. The advertisers therein 
were divided into two groups—ac- 
cording to those who listed their tele- 
phone numbers and those who did 
not. Personal calls were made on 
some of the advertisers and inquiries 
were made of others by letter. 

All but three answered “yes” to the 
question: “Can you trace increased 
business received as a result of list- 
ing your telephone number in news- 
paper advertisements?” Two said 
they didn’t know and a third adver- 
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tiser answered a definite “‘no” 
question. Thus it is apparent that 
practically every advertiser listing 
his telephone number did receive di- 
rect returns. 

Varied replies were given to the 
question: “What first gave you the 
idea of listing your telephone num- 
ber in newspaper advertising?” One 
said: “The telephone number is as 
important as the street number. 
Others said: “We listed the telephone 
number for the convenience of the 
public.” “The idea was suggested 
by a representative of the newspa- 
per.” “In our line of 
telephone number is_ necessary.” 
“Just good business,” “sound judg- 
ment” and “quicker response” were 
among the replies. 

To the question, “How many years 
have you been listing your telephone 
number?” the replies varied from 
“ever since we were in business,” 
and “always” to a definite number of 
years. The conclusion from the re- 
plies to this question was that once 
listing the telephone number, an ad- 
vertiser never discontinued the prac- 
tice. 

As to the inquiry for special com- 
ments, a department store reported 
the plan of concentrating on mer- 
chandise advertisements designed to 
solicit telephone business. A plumb- 
ing and heating contractor said that 
people do not have time to fill in 
and mail a coupon but they “always 
find time to telephone.” 

Of the advertisers who reported 
that they do not list their telephone 
numbers, few had a special reason 
for not doing so. ‘More neglect than 
anything else” and “probably a good 
idea” were typical of many of the 
replies. Analysis of the replies to 
this question appeared to indicate 
that it is only the strictly cash store, 
selling goods of low unit cost across 
the counter, without delivery service, 


to the 


business a 


that had a valid excuse for not list- 
ing the telephone number in newspa- 
per advertising. 

What Newspapers 


Had to Say 

Of the 86 daily newspapers con- 
tacted in the survey, 69 urged their 
advertisers to list their telephone 
numbers for such reasons as these: 
“Listing of telephone number makes 
a connecting link between customer 
and merchant.” “Telephone listings 
secure sales that otherwise might be 
lost.” “Listing telephone number 
makes the signature of an ad com- 
plete.” “Listing of number is essen- 
tial for stores featuring delivery 
service.” 

The experience of advertisers and 
newspapers is summed up as follows 
by the advertising agency making 
the survey: 

1. Listing of the advertiser’s tele- 
phone number increases effectiveness 
of newspaper advertisements except 
advertisements of stores selling 
strictly cash-and-carry items of low 
unit cost. 

2. Listing the telephone number 
ir advertisements of higher-priced 
products should not be regarded 
merely as a means of closing sales 
but as a quick means of supplying 
additional information which will 
lead customers to come in the store 
to buy. 

3. All local merchants who en- 
courage telephone inquiries by listing 
telephone numbers in advertisements 
should at the same time make sure 
that they are equipped to handle in- 
coming calls efficiently and have calls 
handled by people trained in tele- 
phone selling. 


vv 
Fall District Meetings 


in New York State 

The Blue Mountain Lake Resort in 
New York will be the scene of a district 
meeting scheduled for September 28 by 
the New York State Telephone Asso- 
ciation. Another district meeting will 
be held October 12 at Middletown 
where the Orange County Telephone 
Co. will be host. 

The association held its first fall 
meeting last week at Norwich on Sep- 
tember 14 where the Chenango & Una- 
dilla Telephone Corp. was host under 
General Manager Wm. A. Seely. 
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Here and There in the Field 


More Features for 


National Convention Week 

Men prominent in the telephone field 
and in national affairs will be among 
the speakers on the program of Na- 
tional Independent Telephone Week in 
Chicago, beginning October 18. The 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, through Executive Vice- 
President Louis Pitcher, has completed 
arrangements for several more ad- 
dresses that will round out a diversified 
program of great interest. 

Francis X. Welch, whose weekly com- 
ments in TELEPHONY on events “In the 
Nation’s Capital” attract wide interest, 
will discuss “What’s Ahead in Wash- 
ington.” Those who have observed the 
accuracy of Mr. Welch’s predictions in 
TELEPHONY will welcome the opportu- 
nity to hear at first hand what he has 
to say concerning this important and 
interesting subject. 

“Some Interesting Possibilities in 
Telephone Transmission” will be re- 
vealed by Dr. George C. Southworth, re- 
search engineer of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, New York. Dr. South- 
worth will tell of the most recent devel- 
opments in the use of wave guides or 
“pipes” in a form of transmission for 
high frequencies. 

It is unlike radio because the waves 
are not broadcast through space but 
follow a physical guide comparable to 
a wire. No return path, however, is 
required of the kind that is commonly 
assumed in the usual case of trans- 
mission. 

Dr. Southworth will have equipment 
with which to demonstrate this new 
form of transmission which may have 
vast possibilities in the future of long 
distance communications. 

“Independent Pioneers” will be the 


Group attending district meeting at Chariton, lowa, September 12. 


16 a. 


subject which Loren M. Berry, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, president of the Independent 
Telephone Pioneer Association of the 
U. S., will present as part of the pro- 
gram provided by the Independent 
Pioneers. 

Otto Wettstein, Jr., Leesburg, Fla., 
president of the Florida Telephone 
Corp., will tell of results from methods 
used by his company in “Public Rela- 
tions.” 

The title of the address by Merle 
Thorpe, of Washington, D. C., editor of 
The Nation’s Business, is announced as 
“Planning the Less Abundant Life.” 

The foregoing are in addition to the 
speakers announced in TELEPHONY of 
September 3. Other details which are 
being worked out assure a program 
that will be of exceptional interest and 
value to all who are in Chicago to cele- 
brate National Independent Telephone 
Week. 


vv 
A. T. & T. Building New 


Transatlantic Receiver 
A tract of land on the Manahawken 
Great Meadows in New Jersey ove1 
2,500 acres in extent has been acquired 
by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. to be used as a transatlantic 
receiving station site for a new type 
of receiving system which will result in 
improved service, especially during the 
approaching period of maximum sun- 
spot activity when short wave radio 
telephone transmission is difficult. 
The selection of the tract at Mana- 
hawken was dictated by a new type of 
antenna system and associated receiv- 
ing apparatus developed by Bell Lab- 
oratories engineers. A series of 16 
antenna units will stand in a line about 
two miles long. This new receiving 
system, known as the MUSA (Multiple 
Unit Steerable Antenna), greatly re- 





duces the effect of “fading” and is high- 
ly efficient in separating the desired 
signal from interfering noises, such as 
static and other electrical disturbanc 

The line of antennas will be aimed 
at the Rugby transmitting station near 
London (on a line running appro 
mately northeast). The antenna wires 
will be strung in the form of 16 dia- 
monds, on poles some 65 feet above the 
ground, each unit antenna being about 
450 feet long. Adjacent to the an- 
tennas will be a brick building housing 
the receivers and auxiliary apparatus. 
The antennas will be connected to the 
receivers by coaxial cables. 

The Manahawken station will feed 
its incoming signals from Europe over 
wire lines to the long distance head- 
quarters building in New York. From 
there they will pass through the over- 
seas control room and switchboard to 
their destination. 

The plans for the new radio receiving 
system have necessitated the solution 
of numerous unusual problems. Each 
unit of the antenna system picks im- 
pulses representing speech out of the 
air, and these impulses are later com- 
bined in such a way as to produce re- 
ception of a greatly improved char- 
acter. 

Preparatory work on the necessary 
roadway and the building is under way, 
and the station is expected to be ready 
for operation by the spring or summer 
of 1939. 

Vv 
Vandals Cut Exchange's 
Long Distance Wires 


For nearly four hours late Saturday 
night, September 10, Jefferson City, Mo., 
was isolated from telephonic communi- 
cation with the outside world. Fail- 
ure of leased news wires followed by 





The Mt. Ayr, lowa, district meeting on September 13 attracted this group 
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jis Group, 








State district meetings offer 
an excellent opportunity for 
telephone people to talk over 


their problems. The group 


shown gathered at Fontanelle, 


lowa, September 14. 


inability to complete long distance tele- 
phone calls, sent emergency crews of 
workmen searching the trouble. They 
found all long distance wires leading 
into the city had been cut. Service 
was restored early Sunday morning. 
Officials of the Capital City Tele- 
phone Co. said the cutting apparently 
was done deliberately, but found no 
trace of the offenders and could offer 
no motive for the act. 
were not disturbed. 


Telegraph wires 


i 
London's “Speaking Clock” 

Gives Time in Other Cities 

Time service, which has been in use 
in London, England, since 1936, was 
extended last spring to Edinburgh, 
England, Manchester and Glasgow. 
These services are given from the 
speaking clock in London, the speech 
record being transmitted over a trunk 
line which is teed into an exchange in 
each of the foregoing cities. At these 
exchanges amplifiers and relay sets 
have been provided by the British 
Postoffice to allow connection to the 
local network. 

The number of calls to the London 
speaking clock has been maintained, 
the average over the three months 
ended January 29, 1938, being 338,000 
weekly. The average over the three 
months ended January 30, 1937, was 
280,000 weekly. 

The peak traffic was reached on 
Armistice Day, 1937, when the calls 
connected to the clock during the period 
10 a. m. to 11 a. m. were six times 
greater than for the same period on 
a normal day, or 3.7 times the normal 
day busy hour traffic. 


vv 
Copper Shortage Reduces 


Japanese Installations 
Something less than 36,000 new tele- 
phones previously scheduled for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1939, will 
actually be installed in Japan, because 
of a shortage of copper, according to 
Kenjiro Tamura, electrical bureau di- 
rector of the Communications Ministry, 
as reported by Domei, official Japanese 
news agency, and published by the 
Japan Advertiser, Tokyo. There were 
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959,000 applications for new telephones 
this year, of which 36,000 had been ap- 
proved by drawing lots. 

Prices for telephones increased upon 
release of this report, the average quo- 
tation in the open market in Tokyo 
being 1,480 yen (yen equals about $0.29 
in U. S. currency) against 1,410 yen a 
short time previous. During February, 
however, a high point of 1,750 yen was 
reached, but it later declined when re- 
ports began circulating that the gov- 
ernment planned to increase installa- 
tions by placing installations in the 
hands of a semi-official company. The 
basic government charge for an instal- 
lation is 450 yen. 

The Japan Advertiser stated in a 
later publication that the Communica- 
tions Ministry had announced telephone 
installations in Japan would be cut in 
half for the remainder of the year, in- 
validating all applications now on file. 
Of the 15,000 to 20,000 telephones to be 





In Japan 


It Costs from $135.00 to $580.00 
to have a Telephone Installed--- 


ars before y e 








In De Queen 
Telephone Service Costs Slightly 


over 5c A Day With NO Instal- 
lation Charge 





telephone ser 


A SOCIAL DISTINCTION 
A BUSINESS NECESSITY 





BUSINESS OFFICE PHONE 95 


De Queen Telephone Co. 


DE QUEEN HORA LOCKESBURG 








Advertising copy used recently by the De- 

Queen (Ark.) Telephone Co. should attract 

much attention because of the timeliness of 

contrasting costs and service in this country 

and Japan, which is very much in the lime- 
light these days. 





permitted, priority will be given to war- 
time industries, national defense inter- 
ests and general mobilization purposes. 
Directors of the Communications Min- 
istry are given discretion in deciding 
the conditions for installation and to 
whom telephones will be allowed. 

Immediately after the reduction order 
the market price for telephones in 
Tokyo leaped to 1,800 yen, the highest 
figure ever asked, according to the 
Domei news agency. Severe action will 
be taken by the Ministry to curb profit- 
eering, the agency adds, and retailers 
are expected to take voluntary action to 
hold prices for telephones to a maxi- 
mum of 1,500 yen. 

vy 

Beavers Gnaw Yellowstone 


Park Telephone Poles 

Ranger W. Verde Watson at the Gal- 
latin Station in Yellowstone National 
Park can’t understand why, when they 
have all the trees in the 2,200,000 acres 
of park forests to put into their dams, 
beavers have to use telephone poles near 
his station. 

Ranger Watson recently tried to call 
the superintendent’s office. Getting no 
response, he decided to investigate the 
Several miles east of his sta- 
tion he found that beavers had gnawed 
down poles, felling wires and all. Park 
naturalists report that beavers will 
rarely work on treated or dead wood, 
usually preferring live trees. 

vy 
Smiths Have 5,000 Listings 


In London Directory 

In the latest London directory, issued 
in two volumes—A to K and L to Z- 
are listed 5,000 Smiths, the largest en- 
try of any single name, according to 
The Times of London. Next comes the 
Joneses, with more than 10 pages of 
listings; then the Harrises, with seven 
pages and then the Cooks, with three 
pages of listings. 

There are 600,000 listings in the cur- 
rent London directory, which contains 
1,254 pages. Approximetely 1,700,000 
copies of the two London volumes are 
issued and distributed to subscribers 
every six months. 


lines. 
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7 PROMOTE P-A-B-X SERVICE 
AMONG YOUR CUSTOMERS! 


Right now in your operating area, there are a number of active prospects for modern, 


automatic private branch exchange service. After being shown the advantages of this newer 


type of service, they will want it—and your private exchange revenue will benefit accordingly! 
Who are these prospects? They can be found among the following classifications: 


Large business firms desiring the most up-to-date type of interior communication, 
as well as various ‘'special'’ executive services available in larger P-A-B-X units. 


Small businesses and professional offices, that cannot afford attended private 
exchange service. 


Private estates and homes, large and small, where no attendance is desired. 


Automatic Electric P-A-B-X units provide such prospects and users with just what they want 
—automatic interior service, with trunk connections to the public exchange, either with or without 
an attendant, as desired. The fact that P-A-B-X service can be furnished without attendance 
immediately opens up an active new market of small businesses, professional offices and homes 


for which ordinary P.B.X. service is too costly due to its necessity for constant attendance. 


For large organizations, P-A-B-X units offer a variety of "'special’’ services most of which 
cannot be obtained with conventional types of equipment. These include Code Call, Conference 
Service, Executive Key Calling, Right of Way, Watchmen Checking and other similar services to 
meet individual needs. 


Let one of our representatives help you to make plans for special P-A-B-X promotional effort, 


and suggest literature which will appeal to your prospects. Or, write us and we will gladly send 
you full information. 


ps AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


MAKERS TELEPHONE, na yg AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ence ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., LTD., Chicago 
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TELEPHONE BONDS 


American Utilities Service Corp 


Associated Public 'U ‘tilities Corp 
Sa e ceee beatae oe 
Associated Telephone Co., Ltd 


dis, 1965 .. , ; ..104% 
Associated Telephone & Tele- ‘ 

graph Co. 5% SE. éendcenes 68 
British (¢ Ssbumabia Telephone Co 

SG, T0GO cove cces Sak Saad eas ie 
California Water & Telephone 

Co. 5s, 1965 ecedecessseseeocs oS 
Central KE ponere & Telephone Co. 

5s, 195 : as 97 
( ‘entral lows, Telephone Co. 54s, : 

BPE Seassceaense FE Per eee 95 


Central Telephone Co. of Dela- 


Ware 68, 1938 ....c-ccccseccccce 8 
Citizens Indepe nde nt Telephone 
Co. 4%s, 1961 .... eer 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania 54s, 1945 ; 62 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. of 
Wisconsin 4s, 1966 .. : .101 
Community Telephone Co., in- 
GEE, CBOE os.vese260es 8 
Continental Telephone Co. 5s, 
195 > 3 eeeeeeeenee “* “* . * “* 92 
Cumberland Valle y ‘Telephone Co 
Sk eer ee 100% 


Florida Telephone Corp. 6s, 1945 92 
Florida Telephone Corp. 6s, 1954, 


BOCOME MOOTCMAMS occ ccccceceses 65 
Gary & Company, Theodore, 6% 

income notes, $5 par..... 2 
Home Telephone & Tele grap yh 


Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind., 52s, 

eae ee 105 
Home Telephone & Telegr: iph Co 

of Fort Wayne, Ind., 6s, 1943. .105! 
Illinois Communities Telephone 

Co. 6s, 1949 


Illinois Commerc ial Telephone 


Cy BR, BOOS cece. diocadew 
Ilinois Commercial Telephone 

Co. 5s, 1948 . eee eee re 96 
Indiana Associated Telephone Co. 

ls, 1965 .. eee 004 


Indiana Central Telephone Co 


= Seer 78 
Inland Tele phone Co. 6s, 1948 72 
Interstate Telephone Co. of Idaho 
ee eee wt xno me 
Interstate Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 5's, 1953 93 
Investors Telephone Co. 3s, 19 6 ? 50 
lowa Illinois Telephone Co. 3s, 
5%s, 1949 flat........ ... 40 
Jamestown Telephone Cc orp 5s, 
SOME seterevece Jedeeweses 103? 
Kansas Tele phone ‘Co. 6s, 1939 
SS are nats 30 
Keystone Telephone Co of 
Philadelphia 6s, 1951........ 90 
Keystone Telephone Co of 
Philadelphia 5%s, 1955 nexus wae 
La Crosse Telephone Co. 5'%s 
1948 . vidi akeee Kh See h aenaeeee 
Le xington Telephone Co. 6s, 1944 97 
Lorain Telephone Co, 5s, 1958 .101 
Michigan Associated Telephone 
a Oy EON cocoaes ; .104 
Middle States Telephone Co of 
Delaware 6s, 1947 . of 98 
Middlewestern Telephone Co. 6s, 
a eae S4 
Missouri Telephone Co 1's, 
ek sess 10214 
Ohio Associated Telephone Co x 
444s, 1966 ........ : 101 
Ohio Central Telephone Co 6s, 
BPG aGtistigostcncaen seecsin. OO 
Pennsylvania Telephone Corp. 4s, 
RC Eee .106 
Pike County Telephone Co. of 
Indiana 6s, 1946 flat............ 40 
Pike County Telephone Co. of 
Fitimote Ge, 1900 oo ock ce cece . 102 
Platte Valley Tele phone Corp. 6s, 
nc gE OPE ANS, Serer renee 99 
San _ Angele Telephone Co. 5s, 
Ow S80b60 465k a0 nsewneeeebec .102 
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Santa Barbara Telephone Co 
3s, 1966 ... “s coos WOR 
Southwestern Associated Tele- 
phone Co. 5s, 1961.......-- oo 
Southwestern States Telephone 
Co. 6s, 1948..... P ; 59 
Southwestern States Telephone _ 
Ce. Ge, WP cdc0e00% ‘ 55 
Standard Public Service Co. 6s, 
\ | Pere ee ee “oun 51 
Telephone Bond & Share Co. 5s, 
aes eee eee ee 64 


Telephone Service Co. of Ohio 5s, 
|S Soe scetesee 4&0 


Tri-County 


Peeve rere 102 
United Tele ene Co. of Dela- 
Wate Ge, TDEB. ci ccccsccccsccces 83 
United Telephone & Telegr: aph 
Co 5les, 1953..... a ‘ 
United ee lephone & Tele graph y 
Co. 6s, 1953... een 97 


Wabash Telephone ‘Co {14s, 1956.102 
Warren Ohio Telephone Co. 6s, 


BOER ccncscvecedts evees 97 
West (¢ ~*oast Telephone Co. 5s, 
A9GS nc cccvesecsess cose 


gee ' pa & Telephone Co 
195 ° 7 > . oo 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


Assoc “wees Telephone Co., Ltd. 


CL.2S dc ccccsceseseresecses . 20 
Assoc iz iated Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 7% first.. inoue. 33 
Associated Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. $6 first..........--- 31 
Associated Tele phone & Tele- 
graph Co, $4 cumulative...... 5 
Be = Te lephone Co., of Penna 
o, $100 par..... cee eeeceees 5) 
( ‘alifornia Water & Telephone 
Co. 6%, $25 par. cone oe 
Central Electric & Telephone Co z 
$50 par . ere 
cr ymmunity, Te le phone Co ‘$2 cu- 
mulative, no par..........-. eae 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. of 
Wisconsin, 6%, $100 par....... 34 
Continental Telephone Co 1% i 
RE. 240400406 hae bee is 
Continental Telephone Co. 64%% i. 
Pr rrr errr rie The 74 


Diamond ‘Sti ite Telephone Co 
642%, $100 par....¢ 


Empire Telephone Co., 6% cumu- 





lative, class “A, ; er 11 
Florida Telephone Co. 6% cumu- 

lative, $100 par. rer tonne. 
Gary & Company, Theodore, first 

$1.60 pfd 2 


General Tele phone Allied Corp. 
6% convertible .. os oe 
General Telephone Corp. $3 con- 


vertible 38 
Home Telep Jhone & Telegr: ‘ph 
Co. of Fort Wayne 7%, $50 
DOP co vccecasevass Trt so 
Illinois Cc ‘ommere ial ricnneiee 
Co. BB. a J D 
Interstate Telephone & ‘Tele - 
eri iph Co., first preferred ‘‘A,” 
6% eT. eee ; 40) 
Jamestown. Telephone Corp. 5% 
cumulative $100 par ‘‘A’’...... 99 
Jamestown Telephone Corp. par- 
ticipating pfd., $100 par....... 99 
Keystone Telephone Corp. $4 cu- 
mulative, no par , am Se 
La Crosse Telephone Co 6% 
prior . 96 
Le xington Telephone Co. 64%% 
prior acatae ; 42 
Lincoln Telephone Co. 6% cumu- 
SRSIVS, BAGO DOG cccccvcconseces 103 
Lorain Telephone Co. 6% cumu- 
lative, $100 par. irene: ae 
Middle States Telephone Co. of 
Illinois 7% interne wa 
Mount Vern on Telephone Co. 6% 
cumulative, $100 par........... 85 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co. 7% 
cumulative ........ ae Oe 
Ohio Central Telephone Co. 7% 
CNG 5606s cdphenwed Waeedesvetwns 50 


Ohio Service Holding Corp. $5 
Rr errr ee 32 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 6%, 14 


$100 par....... 
Peninsular Telephone Co. 7% 


UND Kbndcdevccdstsdcenas 109 
Pennsylvania Tele phone ‘Cor p. 6% 
ED -eieGane cucnnoveubs abe 108 


Asked 


102% 


101 


‘alled at 110, October 


ews and Data 





_ ——— i | 
Bid As a 
Rochester Telephone Corp. 64% 
Pe eee 109 
The Southwest Te lephone Co. of 
i), nie A 
Telephone Bond & Share Co. 7% 
ere eee :s- - 
Telephone Bond & Share Co. $3 
DL Gcdcvcncevnacwouas ee 10 
Tele phone Bond & Share C Oo. par- 
ticipating pfd ‘ . 4 
Union Telephone Co. $1 70. pfd., 
of Fee 
United Tele phone & 'E lectric ‘Co. 
6% cumulative ......cccsccces. 15 
United Telephone & Electric Co 
¢ cumulative ... sioe Ee 
W: arren Ohio Tele phone ‘Co. 7%, 
SR eer etre 38 
West Coast Telephone Co. 6%, 
a rere ideas coi ae 
Western Light & Telephone Co 
Salem OE, Bee WOR ....og cecccnes 20 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. 7%, 
$100 par i otve ..116 
COMMON STOCKS 
American Telephone & Tele- 
SE EA: cad badedesakeeweun oeket 
Associated Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. Game “A” ....scc-a0 2 { 
sell Telephone Co. of Canada. ..160 1¢ 
Central Electric & Telephone Co. ly A 
Empire Telephone Co...... icew a 
Florida Telephone Co............ 3 ( 
General Telephone Corp..... . 10 12 
General Telephone Tri Corp..... 22 26 
Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of Fort Wayne, $50 par.... 65 7/ 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co.. ..150 155 
International Telephone & Tele- 
oR a ar ee 6% 


Telephone Co. $100 par 10 1 
Telephon & Telegr: _ 
A’ 


Investors 
Lincoln 


Co. Cee aE ccewsadseaew 30 
Middlewestern Telephone , a i 
Mountain States Telephone & 

OSG GOR. 4 oc secdisces 112 11¢ 


New England Telephone & Tele- 


Se GA secetnteee conn’ ..105 110 
Northern Ohio Telephone Beuccs We 
Peninsular Telephone Co... 22 25 
Telephone Bond & Share Co. 

Cee. “ak” Aackaccapemwbae setae 1 
Western Light & Telephone Co.. ly 


vy 
I. T. & T. Financial 
Burden Lightened 


International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp. reports a net income of $4,379,- 
757 in the six months ended on June 30, 
against $4,285,854 in the same period 
last year. 
$32,792,645, 


Total gross earnings were 
against $30,071,973. 

Transfers and adjustments in the con- 
trol of important foreign properties by 
the International corporation were dis- 
closed by Sosthenese Behn, president, 
in the stockholders. The 
effect of the transactions is to lighten 
the financial burden of the company, 
which last June announced an agree- 
ment with J. P. Morgan & Co. and other 
banks for meeting the maturity on 
January 1 next of $37,511,000 of 4 
per cent convertible debentures. 

The International Standard Electric 
Corp., a manufacturing and sales sub- 
sidiary, marketed last June $15,000,000 
of 4 per cent 15-year debentures pay- 
able in Swiss francs and Dutch guild- 
ers. Mr. Behn stated in the report 
that from the proceeds of this flotation, 
International Standard bought from the 
parent company its controlling interests 


report to 
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in the Compagnie de Téléphones 
Thomson-Houston of Paris, its control- 
line interest in Creed & Co., Ltd., Croy- 
don, England, and its minority interest 
in the L. M. Ericsson Telephone Co., 
Ltd., of Stockholm. 

he parent company received $12,- 
963:,000 gross from the sale of the for- 
eign properties to International Stand- 
ar Because of an outstanding ac- 
count of $3,963,000 owing as of Decem- 
ber 31 last, the proceeds to the par- 
ent company were $9,000,000. 

\ided by this transaction, Interna- 
tional T. & T. had $18,533,161 set aside 
for the purchase of its debentures on 
September 14, which on that date had 
been reduced to $30,892,800. Under the 
agreement with the New York banks, 
they will extend $9,626,000 of outstand- 
ing loans for five years from January 
1 next at 5 per cent interest and lend 
up to $3,309,000 more if the debentures 
are paid or retired by January 1. 

International T. & T. lightened its 
commitment in Argentina by selling 
£400,000 par value of its holdings of 
£1,785,000 of 5% per cent preference 
stock of the United River Plate Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd., to London interests and 
2,275,000 par of its 5,000,000 Argentine 
pesos investment in 25-year floating 
charge debentures of the telephone 
company to Buenos Aires interests. 

7 © 
International T. & T. Sta- 


tion Gain Ahead of 1937 
[he International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. reports that its telephone 
operating subsidiaries in nine countries 
gained 40,500 telephones in the first 
seven months of this year compared 
with a gain of 36,500 in the same period 
of 1937. All major companies reported 
increases. 

The largest gains were contributed by 
the United River Plate system in Ar- 
gentina and by the Shanghai Telephone 
Co., which has now regained practically 
all of the telephones that were with- 
drawn from service last year when Sino- 
Japanese hostilities centered around 
Shanghai last year. 


vv 
New Exchange Building 


for Beaver Crossing, Neb. 

Officers of the Lincoln (Neb.) Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. announce that 
the new exchange building at Beaver 
Crossing is nearly ready for occupancy. 
A new two-position magneto switch- 
board is being installed. 

The building is of brick and tile, fire- 
proof, located on the main street and 
gives the town a street level exchange 
for the first time. No change will be 
made in type of service, but the build- 
ing will offer a commercial office and 
customer room service. 
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HIGHWAY 








Everything you need in a body—plus extra durability and long life 


This is an L C W Heavy Duty Highway Truck Body. It is designed especially for telephone 
work and is standard with many companies. 


It includes every feature of modern design .. . and as an extra value it has the Highway 
long life, sturdy all-metal construction. 


Highway makes a full line of teleohone bodies. Why not investigate, without obligation, 
what Highway has to offer in standard bodies. One is available for your exact requirements, 
regardless of the size of your company; and prices are surprisingly reasonable! 


SOME “g4ucy ACCESSORIES 


> 








THE WINCH 


Rugged, efficient and re- 
markably smooth in opera- 
tion. The Highway Winch 
reduces the time element in 
line crew operations by sub- 
tantially reducing the amount 
of manual labor. 





THE POLE TRAILER 










Highway Model P-8-T Pole 
Trailer, a suitable size trailer 
for light or heavy work. 
Designed by field men who 
wanted a trailer for every 
service. Furnished with or 
without telescoping tongue. 
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The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


E FIND frequently that chief 
W\ operators in small exchanges 

are inclined to believe that, 
because of the size of their exchange, 
this or that operating routine can- 
not be followed. 
’ Take question No. 5, in this week’s 
series, for example: “Don’t you 
think that too much importance can 
be placed on letting subscribers hear 
the operator work on a long distance 
call in smaller offices?” The answer 
to the question is “Emphatically, 
no.” Subscribers in small exchange 
areas do not differ from subscribers 
in larger exchanges. They have a 
mutual desire to procure the best 
telephone service available. 

It is recognized, of course, that 
some slight variations may be nec- 
essary due to different types of 
equipment and also due to the fact 
that the small office operator is re- 
quired to handle various classes of 
calls at one position. However, as 
a whole, she is able to follow stand- 
ard operating routines. It is also 
recognized that a telephone operator 
must use judgment in handling tele- 
phone calls whether they originate 
in a small office or a large exchange. 

When an operator is handling in- 
ward, outward and through long dis- 
tance calls, as well as local calls, an 


even greater amount of judgment 
must be used in order that good 
service may be rendered on all 


classes of calls. An operator will 
find it necessary, in some instances, 
to deviate from the established rou- 
tine. 

In some cases it will be necessary 
to dismiss a subscriber instead of 
asking him to hold the line: a con- 
nection may have to be split if the 
calling party continues to interrupt 
while the operator is working on his 
long distance call. However, because 
this action has to be taken occasion- 
ally does not indicate that the stand- 
ard method of operating cannot be 
followed, generally. 

Another problem is the chief op- 
erator who, when a new practice or 
routine is suggested, takes the po- 
sition: “That may work all right 
in other offices but (for this or that 
reason) I know it will not work in 
our Office.’ May we offer a sug- 
gestion? Try the routine or prac- 
tice before passing judgment upon 
it. You may be agreeably surprised! 
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ALL telephone customers 
are entitled to receive the 
best telephone service 
available. Series No. 343 


Every telephone exchange has its 
individual as well as common prob- 
lems—some large, some small, but 
problems nevertheless. A customer 
becomes impatient or is unreason- 
able; there is a failure of equip- 
ment; an unexpected peak load oc- 
curs. These and many other prob- 
lems must be solved. 

In order that a satisfactory solu- 
tion may be found to each problem, 
the chief operator and her operators 
must use good judgment and sound 
discretion, frequently termed “com- 





CONVENTIONS 


South Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Mitchell, October 5 and 6. 
United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 18, 19, 20 and 21. 


Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of the United States, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Thurs- 
day, October 20. 


Canadian Independent’ Tele- 
phone Association, King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, October 
26 and 27. 

Virginia Independent Telephone 
Association. Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond. November 3 and 4. 


South Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association, Jefferson 


Hotel, Columbia, November 10 
and 11. 
Tennessee Independent Tele- 


phone Association, Hermitage Ho- 
tel, Nashville, November 14-15. 


Kentucky Independent  Tele- 
phone Association, Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, November 17-18. 

Alabama _ Independent  Tele- 
phone Association, Jefferson 
Davis Hotel, Montgomery, No- 
vember 28 and 29. 

Florida Telephone Association, 
Hotel Marion, Ocala, December 
5 and 6. 











mon sense.” These, combined with 
the use of standard operating prac- 
tices, will result in rendering the 
kind of telephone service your cus- 
tomers desire. 
Questions from IIlinois Operators 
1. Is it necessary for a tributary 
office to make tickets on calls 
which the toll center times and 
sends to the tributary for bill- 


» 


ing? 


2. Is a toll center chief operator 
responsible for her tributaries? 
3. On a station-to-station collect 
call if the charge is not ac- 


cepted and the calling party 
then asks to try for a particu- 
lar party, shall this be 
call? 
4. When should a filing time be 
entered on a ticket? 
Don’t you think that too much 
importance can be placed on 
letting subscribers hear the op- 
erator work on a long distance 
call in smaller offices? 
The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are presented on page 25. 


one 


or 


vy 
Alert Operator Saves 
Would-Be Suicide 


A quick-witted telephone operator at 
Anaheim, Calif., recently saved a 
would-be suicide and earned his grati- 
tude when she traced a call and tele- 
phoned the police, who got there in 
time to use a pulmotor on a Garden 
Grove rancher who had turned on the 
gas. 

The rancher discovered that the rea- 
son for his suicide attempt was all a 
mistake and called the long distance 
operator to personally thank her for 
her intervention. 

He had cai’ed the Anaheim exchange 
to request the operator to notify his 
relatives where his body could be found, 
but she called the police instead, and a 
radio cruising car got there just in the 
nick of time. 


vv 
Dates Set for Convention 
in South Carolina 
The South Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association will hold its an- 
nual convention at the Jefferson Hotel 
in Columbia, November 10 and 11. L. 
E. Winget, of Sumter, is chairman of 
the convention committee, H. L. Draper, 
of Sumter, is secretary of the associa- 
tion and F. S. Barnes, of Rock Hill, is 
president. 
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Plant Men Get Together 


Battery Gauge Tip 
for Trouble-Shooters 
If you need a handy battery gauge 
for testing dry cells, take an ammeter 
from an old automobile. These instru- 
ments are as accurate as any that you 
can buy and are more convenient be- 
cause no attention need be paid to 
polarity. 
Spring Hill, Kans 
vv 
Fine Safety Record of 


Plant Department 
A remarkable record has been set up 
Columbus plant department of 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. in the local 
industrial safety campaign, sponsored 
jointly by the division of safety and 


L. H. SNYDER. 


by the 


hygiene of the state industrial commis- 
sion and the council of the 
Columbus Chamber of Commerce. 


safety 


This division of 
won the 


the telephone com- 
highest award for the 
period from January 1 to July 1, with 
a record of not one lost-time accident 
in 449,666 man-hours. The winner in 


pany 


the campaign was announced by Thomas 


P. Kearns, superintendent of the state 
division of safety and hygiene, who also 
announced that the commercial and rev- 


enue counting department of the tele- 
phone company was runner-up. 
vy 


The Uneventtul Life 


of a Trouble-Shooter 
By Doc 

During the years when I worked on 
the test desk in the large central ex- 
change, I was a sort of “Father Con- 
for all the trouble-shooters of 
the little rural exchanges in our terri- 
tory. I tested with them daily and 
tried to advise and assist them in their 
frequent struggles in clearing difficult 
trouble. I soon learned tha’ they were 
2 fine bunch of men, and ours was a 
lasting friendship. 

‘Telephone work was a side line and 
a part-time job with the majority of 
them, so it is small wonder that they 
never attained any great proficiency in 
this line of work. They were further 
handicapped by not being equipped wrth 
necessary tools and material with which 
to perform their work properly. Most 
of them got along fairly well with out- 
side line trouble but the switchboard 
was always a deep, dark mystery. 

In the majority of these exchanges 
the switchboard was installed in a resi- 
dence and the operator did her own 
housework, in addition to looking after 
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fess« yr” 


the switchboard. Generally the house- 
work received primary consideration. 

The small magneto switchboard in 
general use at that time was not 
equipped with a night alarm, or, if it 
was, it was generally out of order. To 
overcome this defect bells with differ- 
ent tones, connected to each line, were 
scattered around the room. Strange to 
say, these operators could distinguish 
their one long ring out of the general 
clatter, go to the switchboard and ans- 
wer the proper line. 

How they were ever able to do so has 
always been a mystery to me. I have 
seen as many as 30 of these bells placed 
around the walls of a room in one ex- 
change. And to state that they made a 
“big noise” is being, indeed, conserva- 
tive. We didn’t know anything about 
the “db” in those days, but if 120 of 
them is the threshold of painful sound, 
then some of these old offices went over 
the top in a big way and were a pain 
in more ways than one. 

Many a night I received a rush call 
to go to one of these small exchanges 
and restore life to a switchboard. The 
majority of these failures were due to 


loose connections. Generally, no means 


of soldering connections was available 
for the trouble-shooters. So the first 
thing I would do upon my arrival was 
to start my trusty blow-torch, heat a 
soldering iron and get busy soldering 
all loose connections. Usually this 
would automatically restore service. 
The repair of cords was also a most 
painful duty for the majority of these 
troublemen. None could rebutt cords. 
While the majority would have new 
cords and plugs in the exchange, they 
lacked the ability to install them. Gen- 
erally, no extra operators’ receivers 
were available and, should the one in 
use go bad, that alone would place the 
switchboard out 
The operators’ transmitters were al- 


of commission. 


ways of the suspension type and caused 
very little trouble although they were 
not overly sensitive. The modern oper- 
ator’s headset is really a blessing, as 
any operator of the old days will be 
glad to testify. 

The battery supply of these old 
switchboards was generally of the blue- 


stone crow-foot or caustic soda type 
and caused considerable trouble and 
noise. Had weebeen able to obtain one 


of the present-day battery supplies for 














WHY RISK 


your repeating coils and your 
service by installing them in 
makeshift housings? 


Such installations are sure to 
cause trouble to equipment 


and interruptions to service. 


COOK COIL HOUSINGS 


are weatherproof, fireproof, provide adequate pro- 
tection against lightning and power circuit crosses 
and are reasonably priced. Full details on request. 


CO 


TECTION - EC 


TERMINAL AND PR(¢ QUIPMENT 
COOK ELECTRIC CO 


thp« 
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a magneto switchboard, many of our 
worries would have been eliminated. 
That was what we got for having been 
born 30 years too soon. 

The lighting in these old exchanges 
usually consisted of a smoky, splutter- 
ing oil lamp which did not tend to make 
the shooting of night switchboard 
trouble any easier. The hand gener- 
ator was generally used for all ringing, 
although occasionally a dry-cell oper- 
ated converter was used during the day. 

The volume of business in these small 
exchanges was not large but a certain 
percentage of the calls were really im- 
portant. They also played no small part 
in the development of our wonderful 
universal telephone system of the pres- 
ent day. 


i 


“I Wonder Why” of a 


Telephone Engineer 
3Y RAY BLAIN 

“I Wonder Why” so little effort is 
made to provide a “shock absorber” for 
the plugs on a manual switchboard to 
lessen the jar as they strike the plug 
seat? 

When a plug is removed from a jack 
and released, the hard brass sleeve 
strikes the fiber plug seat with a terri- 
ble clatter. This constant hammering 
wears the plug seat and, no doubt, re- 





Reduce the strain on 


° 
operators’ nerves and 


lengthen the life of 


switchboard cords by 


equipping them with 
rubber 


washers cut 
from a rubber hose of 
the proper size, to 
lessen the jar as they 


strike the plug seat. 


duces the life of the cord considerably. 

When the plug seat wears so that the 
plug sticks, it must be replaced. The 
changing of plug seats is never an easy 
job. Moreover, the constant clatter of 
falling cords on a large switchboard 
bothers the operators more than we 
think. 

The permanent silencing of switch- 
board cords is a comparatively simple 
matter. We purchased rubber hose of 
the proper size and cut washers from it 
about %th inch in thickness. This hose 
should be slightly smaller than the 
cords at the base of the plugs so that 
the washers will fit snugly. Being red 
in color, the washers match the sleeves 
of the plugs and are not unsightly on 
cords of any color. 





We make use of a pair of diagonal 
cutting pliers, cable-splicing snips or a 


sharp knife to cut the washers. After 
a little practice it is a simple matter to 
cut washers even and straight. The 
washers may be installed by rolling 
them over the plug to the correct posi- 
tion on the cord. Once in place, the 
washer sets firmly and needs no further 
attention. 

When all the cords on a switchboard 
have been equipped with these silencers, 
a surprising improvement will be noted 
immediately. The average life of the 
cords and plug seats will also be greatly 
extended and noisy cut-outs in cords 
will not be as frequent as formerly. The 
cost is so small that anyone will do well 
to give these silencers a fair trial. 









Unattended Exchange 
Approved for Paden, Okla. 
The request of the Southwestern 

States Telephone Co., for authority to 

install a full metallic common battery, 

non-attendant automatic telephone serv- 
ice at Paden, Okla., was granted August 

30 by the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 

mission. 

Company witnesses at the hearing de- 
scribed such installations as “stream- 
lined” service intended to solve serious 
operating and commercial problems in 
small towns where the company has 
been steadily losing money. 

The Southwestern States company, 
which owns a number of telephone ex- 
changes in Oklahoma including Paden 
and Prague, has been giving magneto 
service at Paden. It testified at the 
hearing that for the 12 months ending 
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December 31, 1937, it lost $630.65 on 
the Paden exchange and that the num- 
ber of telephones there had decreased 
in the past several years from approxi- 
mately 160 to 28. 

Operating under the magneto system 
the company has been charging rates 
of $2.50 per month for one-party busi- 
ness; $1.50 for one-party residence; 
$1.00 for business extension and 50 
cents for residence extension. 

Effective when the new non-attend- 
ance automatic service is installed, the 
commission authorized the following 
monthly rate schedule: 


Two-party business (selective ring- 


REN OE Or ere $2.50 
Four-party residence (semi-selec- 

ae ee eee 1.50 
ee 1.00 
Residence extension ............. 0.50 


The new installation will cost approx- 
imately $1,600. Each subscriber will be 


mission and Court Activities 


equipped with an automatic dialing 
telephone. No local operator will be re- 
quired. Information and long distance 
calls will be handled over a new metal- 
lic trunk line to Prague. All business 
telephones will be two-party with se- 
lective ringing and all residence tele- 
phones four-party with semi-selective 
ringing. 
vv 7 
Pennsylvania Companies 
to Drop Handset Charge 
In response to a request of the Penn- 
sylvania Public Utility Commission to 
57 telephone companies in the state, 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, 
the Pennsylvania Telephone Corp. and 
12 smaller companies have agreed to 
drop the additional monthly charge for 
handset telephones, as of January 1. 
The present handset charge is 25 cents 
a month or $3.00 a year for two years. 
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The 12 companies include the Colum- 
bia Telephone Co., Denver & Ephrata 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Enterprise 
Telephone Co., Lancaster county; Foun- 
tain Springs-Union Telephone Co., 
Schuylkill county; and York Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., York. 

The commission estimated that $18,- 
000 would be saved annually by the 
5.858 handset subscribers of the com- 


panies. 


vv 
General Counsel for 
Wage and Hour Board 


Calvert Magruder, professor of law 
at Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed general counsel of the wage 
and hour division of the Department of 
Labor, it was announced September 14 
by Administrator Elmer F. Andrews. 

Mr. Magruder was general counsel of 
the National Labor Relations Board in 
1934 and 1935. He is a graduate of 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, and of 
Harvard Law School. During 1916 and 
1917 he was secretary for Supreme 
Court Justice Brandeis. He served as 
a lieutenant of infantry in the World 
War. After the war he was in the legal 
department of the U. 
Board. 


S. Shipping 


7 ¥ 

Lightning Burns Building; 
Wires Not Responsible 
The Maryland Court of Appeals last 
spring reversed the judgment for 
plaintiff in the case of the Chesapeake 
&. Potomac Telephone Co. of Baltimore 
City vs. Noblette. This was an action 
against the telephone company to re- 
cover damages for the burning of a 





Answers to Traffic 
Questions on Page 22 


1. It is not necessary, although 
some companies request 
their operators to do so. 

2. The toll center chief opera- 
tor’s responsibility for serv- 
ice rendered to tributary 
subscribers is the same as 
her responsibility for ser- 
vice rendered on calls origi- 
nating in her own ex- 
change. 

3. Yes. 

LL. release the calling 
party as, for example, when 
“ag (time)” appears in the 
“Special Instruction” space 
or if, for any other reason, 
you do not at once proceed 
with an attempt to complete 
the call, the filing time 
should be entered. 

5. Please refer to the preface. 


Y 


you 
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grist mill. It was claimed that—as a 
result of the company’s negligent fail- 
ure, after notice, to repair a broken 
ground wire within a reasonable time— 
the lightning arrester failed to func- 
tion and lightning was carried along 
wires to the mill. 

The appeals court found the evidence 
insufficient to permit the inference that 
a broken wire was the causal connec- 
tion between the lightning and the 
fire and that the mill was not directly 
struck by the lightning which set it on 
fire. The court found the testimony 
vague, inconclusive and contradictory, 
and at most circumstantial. 

Excerpts from the court’s 
follow: 

“The entire fabric of the plaintiff’s 
right of recovery rests upon the as- 
sumption that the fire started with the 
burning of the telephone instrument. 
The testimony of the three witnesses 
on this point does not establish it by 
clear or direct proof, and no such in- 
ference may be made because of an 
incontestable physical fact which was 
established by the testimony offered 
by the plaintiff. 

After the witness had been to the 
mill and had seen the fire and the 
burning office, he went to a neighbor 
to give the alarm and to summon the 
fire company by telephoning to the 
telephone exchange. The telephone call 
was made and answered and the com- 
munication between the caller and the 
exchange was carried on, without diffi- 
culty or interference, by means of one 
of the number of telephones which, 
together with the telephone at the mill, 
were on the same party line or service. 

The importance of this physical fact 
is in its connection with the further in- 
controvertible physical fact that this 
call, message and response would not 
have been possible, if, at the time of 
this use, the telephone instrument at 
the mill had been burned by lightning. 


decision 


In addition, there is the uncontradicted 
testimony on the part of the defend- 
ant’s witnesses that part of the drop 
wire from the telephone pole to the 
building was intact and disclosed no 
evidence of lightning which marks its 
presence and passage in a characteristic 
manner. The other portion of the wire 
was attached to the mill and had been 
burned by the fire. 

If the plaintiff were allowed to re- 
cover, it would be upon any hypothesis 
of facts without sufficient testimony for 
its maintenance. Shafer v. State, 171 
Md. 506, 514, 515, 189 A. 273. At most, 
the plaintiff himself has shown that 
the injury complained of must have re- 
sulted either from the negligence of the 
defendant or from a direct stroke of 
lightning which is an _ independent 
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Type RU unpro- 
tected terminals are 
easy to install, easy to 
work on and built to 
outlast the cable. 


Upon request we will 
send a sample for your 
inspection without 


charge. 
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cause for which the defendant is in no 
way responsible. 

The plaintiff is, therefore, not en- 
titled to recover as he has failed to ex- 
clude the independent cause as the effi- 
cient and proximate cause of the injury. 
Strasburger v. Vogel, 103 Md. 85, 63 A. 
202; Scott Wilson & Son v. Blaustein, 
144 Md. 289, 292-293, 124 A. 886; 
County Commissioners v. Wise, 75 Md. 
38, 23 A. 65; Moore v. American Stores 
Co., 169 Md. 541, 549, 550, 182 A. 436; 
Shafer v. State, 171 Md. 506, 516, 189 
A. 2738.” 

The judgment of the trial court was, 
therefore, reversed, without awarding 
a new trial, with costs to the appellant. 

a 
Commission Approves 


Illinois Property Transfer 
The Central Illinois Light Co. and 
Suburban Telephone Co. received au- 
thority September 3 from the Illinois 
Commerce Commission to purchase all 
electric and telephone properties of the 
Suburban Electric Utilities Co. and 
Suburban Electric Corp. 

Electric service in Peoria, Knox and 
Stark counties and telephone service in 
Dunlap is provided by the companies 
tc be purchased. 

Plans approved by the commission 
call for the Central Illinois Light Co. 
tc purchase all the property for 
$325,000. It will operate the electric 
service and sell all telephone proper- 
ties to the Suburban Telephone Co. for 
$8,000. 

vv 
Court Decision Issued 


in Two Liability Cases 

Two recent decisions of the Nebraska 
Supreme Court have given telephone 
company management, as well as busi- 
ness generally, new material for head- 
aches. 

The doctrine was held for years that 
if a traveling representative for a busi- 
ness house supplied his own car and 
chose his own routes he had the status 
of an independent contractor, and hence 
his employer was not liable for any 
damage to other drivers on the high- 
way that resulted from his negligent 
operation of his car. This was based 
on the theory that as the employer had 
no control of the use made of the car 
he was not liable for anything that 
happened in connection with its use in 
his business. 

The court, in recently granting Lloyd 
Peterson, Nebraska City attorney, trial 
to a jury of his $35,000 damage case 
against the Brinn-Jensen Co., of Omaha, 
based on severe injuries received in a 
collision with a car driven by a sales- 
man for the Omaha company who was 
killed at the time, said that the domi- 
nant factor in fixing liability is what 
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Group attending district meeting at Manning, lowa, September 15, held by lowa 
Independent Telephone Association to discuss telephone matters. 


control the employer exercises over the 
driver. It laid down this rule, which 
greatly broadens liability for every 
employer of car users: 

“Where an employer expressly or 
impliedly authorizes the use of an auto- 
mobile owned by an employe in the pur- 
suit of his duties, the employer is 
liable to innocent third parties for in- 
juries resulting from its negligent use 
by the employe in the business of his 
employer.” 

In the other case the court held in 
effect that the owner of property is the 
insurer of its safe condition. A heavy 
windstorm tore a monitor off the roof 
of the plant of the Crystal Refrigerator 
Co. in Fremont and landed it on a 
cottage a block away, injuring the occu- 
pant. Under the old doctrine, a wind- 
storm of such force would be listed by 
the courts as an act of God for which 
the property owner was not respon- 
sible. The court held, however, that 
where an act of God concurred with 
negligence of the owner in not main- 
taining his property in safe condition, 
the owner was liable, even though the 
defect was hidden. 


vy 
Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 
September 19: Hearing before an ex- 
aminer concerning the matter of addi- 
tional charges to operating expense ac- 
count in 672 (relief and pensions) in the 
Uniform System of Accounts for Tele- 
phone Companies representing 4 per 
cent of unfunded actuarial liability un- 
der the Bell System pension plan pro- 
posed by certain wire telephone carriers. 
This hearing was scheduled for Sep- 
tember 12 but was postponed to this 
date. 
Alabama Public Service Commission 
September 3: Authority granted the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to install a dial telephone system 
at Wetumpka, in place of the present 
magneto system. 


Arkansas State Utilities Commission 
September 12: Application of the 
Arkansas Associated Telephone Co. for 
consolidation of the Manila and Leach- 
ville exchanges and the consolidation 
of exchanges at Black Oak, Lake City, 
and Monette taken under advisement. 
The combined exchanges would be 
operated from Leachville and Monette, 
the company proposing eliminating tol! 
charges between the communities. 
Illinois Commerce Commission 

September 20: Hearing in Springfield 
on complaint of the board of trustees 
of the village of Shiloh against the 
Smiley Brothers Telephone Exchange 
and the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. as to the telephone service in the 
village of Shiloh, St. Clair County. Pe- 
tition for rehearing, filed by complain- 
ants through F. R. Friedewald, village 
engineer, granted by commission. 

September 20: Hearing in Springfield 
on petition of the Carmi Rotary Club 
against the Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co. for an order by the commis- 
sion requiring the company to install 
modern equipment for better telephone 
service, including a common battery 
system, in the city of Carmi. 

September 20: Hearing in Springfield 
on petition of The Sweetwater Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to discontinue 
operation of its telephone exchange and 
service at Sweetwater, Menard County. 
Citation against the Illinois Central 
Telephone Co. and the Peoples Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of Menard Coun- 
ty, requires them to appear before the 
commission to show cause why they 
should not furnish telephone service to 
subscribers of Sweetwater Telephone 
Co. 

September 21: Hearing in Springfield 
on application of the Illinois Central 
Telephone Co. for an order approving 
increased rates for local exchange and 
rural telephone service at Sullivan, to be 
effective upon the installation of cer- 
tain automatic equipment and other im- 
provements. 

September 27: Hearing in Chicago on 
a petition filed by Philip Yarrow of 
Chicago asking that utility companies 
be ordered to withdraw telephone and 
electric service from gambling places. 
Michigan Public Utilities Commission 

September 28: Continued hearing in 
Lansing in the case of the Cleveland 
Valley Telephone Co. concerning lease 
of property. 

October 4: Hearing in Lansing on ap- 
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plication of the Ironwood Rural Tele- 
phone Co. for a certificate of conve- 
nience and necessity and for authority 
to increase rates. 
New York Public Service Commission 

September 19: Order issued author- 
izing the Ausdale Valley Telephone Co., 
Inc., to file increased rates for furnish- 
ing service in Keeseville, Ausdale 
Forks and Upper Jay. 
North Carolina Utilities Commission 

August 29: Order issued directing 
the Norfolk & Carolina Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. to replace its manual 
exchange system in Hertford with mod- 
ern dial equipment. 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

September 14: Setting forth the 
claim that it is confronted with a pro- 
hibitive program of reconstruction to 
eliminate from its lines the electrical 
interference arising from the rural elec- 
trification throughout its territory, the 
Greenwich Farmers Telephone Co. peti- 
tioned for authority to sell its property 
to the Northern Ohio Telephone Co. 
for $37,750.51. 

The Northern Ohio company asks au- 
thority to issue and sell at par suffi- 


cient 6 per cent preferred stock to 
finance the transaction. 
The Northern Ohio company states 


that at this time it has no program for 
the unification of the two Greenwich 
plants and asks the commission to pre- 
scribe the existing rates as the rates 
to be charged for the service after the 
sale has been consummated. 

September 14: With a reservation of 
the right to require its maintenance 
beyond the date published for its ex- 
piration, the commission authorized the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. to file, effec- 
tive September 15, an experimental 
tariff for one year which provides for 
the handling by teletypewriter in Cleve- 
land of telegrams received or to be for- 
warded by the telegraph companies for 
teletypewriter subscribers at a rate of 
five cents per minute or fraction 
thereof. 

September 15: Pleading that its pres- 
ent rates do not afford a fair return on 
its property, the Webster Telephone 
Co. petitioned for authority to increase 
its rates as follows: 

Business er residence 12-party line 
service of $1.50 to business independent 
at $4.50; business two-party $4.00; busi- 
ness rural $3.25; residence independent 
$2.75; residence four-party $1.75 and 
residence rural $1.75. 

September 15: Protest filed by the 
village of Fort Recovery to the appli- 
cation of the Ohie Associated Telephone 
Co. to increase its rates at that ex- 
change. 

The village alleges that the proposed 
rates, in relation to the type and extent 
of the service rendered are unreasonable 
and excessive. It further says “that 
many of the subscribers in this area 
have threatened to discontinue the ser- 
vice if the proposed rates are made 
effective. The village realizes that the 
service is necessary and indispensable 
to the community and does not want to 
see its influence impaired by further 
cancellations. The village has the firm 
conviction that if the rates are in- 
creased at this time, the income of the 
company from this exchange will be less 
than it is at present.” 

_ The protest continues with a request 
for free service to Celina, Coldwater, 
St. Henry and Montezuma. 
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Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

September 28: Hearing on complaints 
of the Southwest Telephone Co. vs. the 
Intercounty Electric Co-operative of 
Norman, and of the North Union Tele- 
phone Co. vs. the Alfalfa County Elec- 
tric Co-operative of Cherokee, Okla., al- 
leging inductive interference and asking 
for relief. 

The commission will determine 
whether it will dismiss the Southwest 
Telephone Co. and the North Union 
Telephone Co. complaints for lack of 
jurisdiction to enforce commission order 
No. 1946 amended by order No. 17086 
against the rural cooperatives. 

Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission 

September 9: Twelve small telephone 
companies agreed to drop the extra 25- 
cent monthly handset charge, effective 
January 1. The commission asked 57 
companies to drop the charge. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Pennsylvania Telephone 
Corp. had previously agreed to drop the 
handset charge January 1. 

September 20: Rehearing in Harris- 
burg on application of the Barlow 
Rural Telephone Co., Ltd., for approval 
of the beginning of the exercise of the 
rights, power and privilege of furnish- 
ing telephone service to the public in 
the southeastern section of Cumber- 
land Township and in the northwestern 
section of Mount Joy Township. 

September 23: Further hearing 
in Philadelphia before Commissioner 
Beamish in the commission’s inquiry 
and investigation, upon its own motion, 
of the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania for the purpose of determining 
whether the company has violated Sec- 
tion 408 of the provisions of the Public 
Utility Law in refusing to connect with 
the privately-owned PBX of McCloskey 
& Co. 

September 22: Initial hearing in 
Pittsburgh on application of the North 
Hills Community Association (W. H. 
Markus) v. The Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania requesting extension of 
service by an exchange classified as 
part of the Metropolitan area of Pitts- 
burgh. 

September 22: Initial hearing in 
Pittsburgh on complaint of the town- 
ship of Ross v. Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania alleging that the respond- 
ent has discriminated against the town- 
ship of Ross with regard to charges for 
telephone calls from Ross township to 
the city of Pittsburgh and demanding 
the same rates and charges as given 
the inhabitants of West View. 

South Dakota Board of Railroad 

Commissioners 


September 9: In the matter of the 
application of the Burbank Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase its rental 
rates, the board found the company to 
be operating at a deficit, with REA 
projects now threatening interference 


with service, and authorized the fol- 
lowing rates: 
Residence telephones, $1.50 per 


month, and business telephones, $2.75, 
if the company is able to continue to 
operate these lines as grounded cir- 
cuits, and $1.75 for residence telephones 
if it is found necessary to make the 
lines metallic. 

If subscribers refuse to pay increased 
rates and disconnect their telephones, 
the commission granted the company 
permission to discontinue operation. 
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THE TYPE 14 
SUB-STATION 
PROTECTOR 











An enclosed weatherproof sub- 
station protector, easily acces- 
sible and ruggedly built for 
either indoor or outdoor use. 
Mounting bracket is reversible, 
permitting exposed or con- 
cealed mounting, as desired. 
Regularly equipped with two 5- 
ampere fiber-enclosed fuses and 
two Type 2105 discharge blocks. 


| Write for information on this 


and other Sands protective 
devices. 


SANDS PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT 
is made by: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 


Distributed by: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Export Distributors: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
Chicago 
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GRAY 
TELEPHONE 
PAY 
STATIONS 





Now Is the Time 
To Add Pay Stations 


THE Gray Pay Station (No. 
23-D) illustrated below is for 
either magneto or central bat- 
tery manual exchanges. It is 
of the post-pay type. 

No special central office 
equipment is required for the 
operation of this pay station. 
it contains cable, terminal 
block, mountings, etc., and 
necessitates the addition of 
only the transmitter, receiver 
and ringer box. 


Prices and further details 
furnished upon request. 


Gray Pay Stations installed in 
your community will earn EXTRA 
revenue for you 


GRAY TELEPHONE 


PAY STATION CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Order Direct or Through 

AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES CO., Chicago 

GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CoO., INC., New 
York, N. Y. 

KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY 
CO., Chicago 

LEICH SALES CORPORATION, 222 Ww. 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE 
MFG. CO., Rochester 

CANADIAN TELEPHONES & SUP- 
PLIES LIMITED, Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver 

NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., 
Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Calgary. Edmonton, Vancouver 
Or any other telephone supply house 
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| The Manufacturers’ 
Department 


New Type Body 


for Construction Truck 

A new type body for telephone serv- 
ice is now being introduced by the 
Baker-Raulang Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
The body is of all-steel construction and 


consists basically of a roomy bulk- 
loading area, with large side boxes 
mounted over the wheels. The wide 
body provides ample space for bulk- 


loading of all tools and materials as 
well as space for carrying tree trim- 
mings, brush, emergency load and other 
unusual items not 
ment. 


carried as equip- 
A special feature is the telescoping 
steel roof with hinged tailpiece which 
completely closes when desired. This 
protects all contents from the weather. 
Provided with a locking device it also 
assures perfect safety of contents. 
The large side boxes are fitted to 
accommodate all telephone tools and 
small materials. A particular advantage 
lies in the fact that these boxes are 
accessible from the side and that their 
contents need not be brought out in the 
weather but are easily reached when 
the compartment door is dropped. A 
sponge-rubber lined compartment is de- 
signed for wall sets and special holders 
for dry cells. 
Overhead 
carrying 


racks are arranged for 


ladders, pruning tools and 
other similar items. 

Because of its efficiency and _ its 
practical features this model is proving 
popular in telephone 


maintenance work. 


installation and 
The payout reel is 
mountable in a vertical position inside 
the body and may be used without open- 
ing the top. 

The body is said to be adaptable to 
any standard half-ton 
chassis. Its weight 
pounds. 


commercial 
complete is 560 


vv 
Stromberg-Carlson’s 2-10 
Intercommunicating System 


Following the enthusiastic reception 
given its 2-6 telephone system, the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Go., 
of Rochester, N. Y., has recently added 
te its line another intercommunicating 
system with additional facilities and 
greater adaptability. It is designated 
as the 2-10 intercommunicating system 
and its operation is said to be exactly 
the same as the 2-6 system. 

According to Sales Manager Ben 
Woodbury, many requests had been re- 





New type body designed for telephone 
construction truck. 


ceived from establishments requiring 
more than six intercommunicating sta- 
tions and a system adaptable to sub- 
scriber-controlled service. The newest 
addition to the Stromberg-Carlson line 
of intercommunicating system has been 
designed to meet these needs. 

The chief points of difference between 
the 2-6 and the 2-10 telephone systems 
are that the latter has additional inter- 
communicating facilities and is adapted 
to subscriber-operated as well as opera- 
tor-controlled main exchanges. When a 
call is to be made over a subscriber- 
cperated trunk line, the operation of 
the trunk key 
the operator 


instead of summoning 
circuit 
which the telephone operates exactly the 
same as any dial telephone to the same 
exchange. 


provides a over 


meet the demand for 
places of business too small to need a 
PBX switchboard but too large to find 
a single telephone and one or two ex- 
satisfactory, the commercial 
Stromberg-Carlson 2-10 tele- 
phone systems are said to be legion. 

A simplified common talking, selec- 
tive ringing telephone system, with two 
trunks and ten local lines, the Strom- 
berg-Carlson 2-10 telephone 
provides intercommunication and cen- 
tral office service from the same tele- 
phone without the services of an at- 
tendant operator. 


Designed to 


tensions 


uses of 


system 


Each telephone is equipped with 12 
non-locking push buttons for ringing 
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Stromberg-Carlson self-contained handset 
used with its new 2-10 telephone system. 


selectively any local telephone and for 
answering, holding, transferring or 
originating central office calls. Central 
office calls can be originated, answered, 
held and transferred to any station. 

One station can be arranged for se- 
both central office 
stations can be ar- 
ranged for secret service on one trunk 
All other central office trunk con- 
versations are common to all telephones. 

The equipment is designed to op- 
erate from a central office battery of 
22 volts, a local storage battery of 22 
volts, or a local dry battery consisting 
of 18 1%-volt cells. 


cret service on 
trunks, or two 


eacn. 


Telephones used with the 2-10 system 
are Stromberg-Carlson’s No. 1215 self- 
handsets, instru- 
ments with a buzzer in the base and the 
cord terminated on a No. 19 A.C. ter- 
minal. A lip extending out from the 
sub-base in front of the dial opening 
contains the various station buttons. 


contained one-piece 


Eighteen wires are required for con- 
necting the apparatus cabinet and sta- 





Linemen found a Kellogg telephone unharmed 
after a windstorm wrecked all buildings on 
farm near Andover, S. D. 
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tions, which is done by a No. 79-L cable. | 

A Stromberg-Carlson No. 1158-B desk | 

set box is used as a trunk signal, the 

same as with the company’s 2-6 system. | 
vy 


Utility Trucks That | 
Follow the Job | 
booklet describing and 
illustrating four-wheel drive trucks for 
public utility service has been issued by 
the Four-Wheel Drive Auto Co., of 
Clintonville, Wis., and Kitchener, Ont., 
Can. “Public Utility Trucks That Fol- 
low the Job” is the theme of the pub- 
heation. 


A 12-page 


It is 
brakes, 


pointed out that with 
double traction, double 
and double safety added to 
ample power provided through four- 
wheel driving with two heavy duty 
axles to carry and pull equipment, FWD 
is “the right utility truck.” 

One page in the booklet is devoted to 
the new FWD model GG earth boring 
and line construction unit, a specially- 
designed truck of four tons’ capacity, 
with its engine mounted in the rear and 
the boring machine in the front. All 
controls for operating the boring ma- 
chine are in the driver’s compartment. 


double | 
trans- | 
mission 


Also illustrated and described is an 
international heavy-duty earth-boring 
unit for boring holes and setting poles 
on either side or the rear of the truck. 

For pulling a wire-laying plow the 
company has developed a special FWD 
model which is illustrated in this book- 
let, although it is stated that other 
standard FWD models with engines 
ranging up to 200 horsepower and with 
optional gear ratios and transmission 
speeds can be readily adapted to this 
service. 

Illustrated and described are four 
models of cabs, a special FWD all-steel 
combination construction and mainte- 
nance body and three models of earth- 
boring machines. 

The company reports that 150 public 
utility companies already operate FWD 
trucks, some for more than 15 years. 

vy 
Wall Set Goes Unhurt 

Through Terrific Windstorm 

A terrific windstorm in the vicinity of 
Andover, S. D., recently wrecked all the 
buildings on the farm of J. W. Schur- 
ing; “nothing left but kindling.” 

Linemen of the Groton-Ferney Mutual 


Telephone Co., in looking over the scene, | 


found the company’s Kellogg magneto 
wall set unhurt in the ruins. It was 
“ready to go again,” writes Charles E. 
Adams, general manager of the com- 
pany, in sending in the accompanying 
photograph showing the telephone set 
soon after its discovery by the linemen. 
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You lose money 
on the old type 
telephone bat- 


teries because many of them are 
partially “used-up” before you put 
them in service. They “jump the 
gun’’ on you because the electro- 
lite starts eating away the zinc al- 
most as soon as the battery is made. 


THAT’S WHY “CHROME” 
IS SO IMPORTANT 
BURGESS batteries are different! 
They are protected by an exclu- 
sive Burgess ingredient called 
“Chrome.” This substance guards 
against depreciation when your 
battery is not in ACTUAL USE. 
With Burgess batteries, you only 
have to pay for service you actu- 
ally get because they don’t jump 
the gun — don’t wear themselves 

out before installation. 


Many other Burgess features al- 
so work to save you money. Order 
a supply now. Cost is only 49c in 
lots of 30 (57c in Pacific territory). 


a Freight paid to your 


Uy eal 
| BURGESS | 


telephone exchanges. 


l\Eeemie|| BURGESS BATTERY 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Telephones 

os Angeles, Calif—The Southern 
California Telephone Co. reports a net 
gain of 3,469 telephones in service in 
August, compared with a gain of 3,231 
instruments in August, 1937. For the 
first eight months of this year the com- 
pany had a cumulative net gain of 
13,736 telephones in overation, against 
an increase of 29,444 in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 

New York, N. Y.—The New York 
Telephone Co. reports a net loss of 
1,687 telephones in service during Au- 
gust, in contrast with a gain of 2,118 
instruments in August, 1937. In July 
this year there was a net station loss 
of 7,953, compared with a loss of 2,383 
in July, 1937. 

The cumulative gain for the first 
eight months of this year was 3,822 
units, against one of 70,775 in the like 
period of 1937. 

New York, N. Y.—General Telephone 
Corp. reports for its subsidiaries a gain 
of 1,370 company-owned telephones for 
the month of August, 1938, as com- 
pared with a gain of 1,779 telephones 
for the month of August, 1937. The 
gain for the first eight months of 1938 
totals 8,832 (exclusive of purchases), 
or 2 per cent, as compared with a gain 
of 20,465 telephones, or 4.99 per cent, 
for the corresponding period of 1937. 

General Telephone Corp. subsidiaries 
now include the subsidiaries of the new 


to Indiana Central Telephone Co., pur- 
suant to the reorganization plan of the 
latter company). The subsidiary com- 
panies now have in operation a total 
of 453,806 company-owned telephones. 

Cleveland, Ohio—Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. reports a gain of approxi- 
mately 800 telephones during August, 
compared with a loss of 1,685 in July 
and a loss of 4,241 in June. Telephones 
in service totaled 693,400, against 678,- 
008 a year ago. 

Columbus, Ohio—Reversing the sea- 
sonal loss of 216 telephones in July, the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. has just re- 
ported a net gain of 612 stations in 
August in the Columbus exchange area. 
This gain compares with a gain of 594 
made in August, 1937, and 348 in the 
same month of 1936. During August 
there were 1,789 telephones connected 
and 177 disconnected. The August gain 
brings the total gain for the year to 
date to 841, and the total number of 
telephones in the Columbus area to 
79,394. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania reports a net gain 
of 1,038 telephones in service during 
August, against a gain of 3,449 in Au- 
gust, 1937. For the first eight months, 
net gain was 3,098 stations, against a 
gain of 48,977 in the 1937 period. 


Construction 


Redlands, Calif.—In an effort to mod- 
ernize its telephone system; the Cali- 
fornia Water & Telephone Co. recently 
announced that on December 15 it will 
begin the installation of automatic dial 
telephones in this city, which has a pop- 
ulation of around 20,000. Cost of the 
contemplated improvement is estimated 
at $200,000. 
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Redlands is the center of one of the 
finest navel orange districts of South- 
ern California, and is the home office of 
Mutual Orange Distributors, which 
ranks next to the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange as the largest co- 
operative citrus growers’ organization 
in the state. 

Painesville, Ohio—The Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. cut over at midnight, 
September 10, from the manual system, 
which had been in service here for 
many years, to its new automatic ex- 
change, which was installed at a cost 
of $305,000. 

The cut-over of 3,510 telephones from 
the old to the new service was accom- 
plished without a perceptible hitch, the 
first call after the change being made 
by City Manager Clifford Fullerton to 
Paul Cook, president of the Painesville 
Kiwanis Club. 

Worthington, Ohio—The Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. is planning to install dial 
telephone equipment here with regular 
service between Worthington and Co- 
lumbus to be established by the middle 
of 1940. The project, it is estimated, 
will cost approximately $90,000—$75,- 
000 for equipment and $15,000 for an 
exchange building. 

At present there are 711 subscribers 
in Worthington, with 1,000 telephones 
in service, nearly all of which have 
signed up for the new service. ‘The 
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HEMINGRAY 
Gia 


INSULATORS 


For a long life of dependable low-cost service 
rely on Hemingray Pin-Type Glass insulators. 


No aging or deterioration . . . unaffected by 
sudden temperature changes...interval strains 
and stresses removed... homogeneous in charac- 
ter, only one coefficient of expansion...sustained 
high dielectric strength...clear, flawless for easy 
inspection...all surfaces impervious to moisture 
... tougher, improved glass to withstand rough 
handling. Write us about your requirements. 
We'll gladly send samples. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Muncie, Indiana. 


rural area immediately adjacent to the 
village will be included in the new ser- 
vice. 

Under the present system, subscrib- 
ers in Worthington can call those in 
Columbus without additional charge, 
while Columbus subscribers pay a small 
additional charge beyond their regular 
rates. 


Miscellaneous 

Wamego, Kans.—F. C. Fitzgerald, 
manager of the Wamego Telephone Co. 
here, was married August 10 to Miss 
Maude Falkinburgh, of Manhattan, 
who has been kindergarten teacher at 
the Bluemont school in Manhattan for 
the past nine years. 

Bellevue, Ohio—An automatic cut- 
off device for limiting the length of 
telephone conversations is now in op- 
eration in ten dial exchanges served by 
the Northern Ohio Telephone Co. The 
device sounds a warning buzz at the 
end of four minutes and disconnects 
the conversation after five minutes. 
The device was developed to eliminate 
the abuse of party lines. 

Lorain, Ohio—Four installations this 
month brings to 80 the number of ship- 
to-shore radiotelephone communication 
sets in use on the Great Lakes, H. E. 
Hageman, head of the Lorain County 
Radio Co., states. 
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Personals About Telephone Men 


R. H. BURCHER, plant operation en- 
gineer of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., New York, has the sym- 
pathy of friends in the death of his 
wife, September 4, at their summer 
home at Westhampton Beach, L. L., 
oe 

Mrs. Burcher, the former Miss Eve- 
lyn Eglinton Andrews, was graduated 
from Cornell University in 1899. For 
many years she was head of the pottery 
and art group of the 
Woman’s Club. 

In addition to her husband she is 
survived by a son, William M.; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Charles Greeff of New York 
end Quogue, and a grandson. 


Scarsdale 


v 

J. A. LUHRING, plant superintend- 
ent of The Princeton Telephone Co., 
Princeton, Ind., since 1923, has been 
appointed general manager to succeed 
the late John M. Parrett, who died in 
early August. 
old. 

Mr. Luhring began his telephone 
career in July, 1897, with the Cumber- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
Evansville as groundman and lineman. 
In 1899 he left the service of the Cum- 
berland company to become connected 
with the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
in line construction work. In 1901 he 
joined the Princeton Electric Supply 
Co., manufacturer and assembler of 
telephone equipment. 

In 1904 he left the manufacturing 
business to become connected with the 
Southern Indiana Traction Co. as su- 


Mr. Luhring is 59 years 


POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 160 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Fentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Western Red Cedar Company, P. O. 
Box 663, Sandpoint, Idaho.—Plain or butt 
treated Western Red Cedar poles 
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J. A. LUHRING, plant superintendent 
of The Princeton (Ind.) Telephone Co., 


has been named general manager. 


pervisor of overhead lines and of the 
communication department. 

In 1909 Mr. Luhring became con- 
nected with the Princeton Telephone 
Co. as cableman and wire chief. In 
1917 he was elected manager and direc- 
tor of the Oakland City Telephone Co., 
and continued in that capacity until 
1923, when the Oakland City company 
was merged with the Princeton com- 
pany. At that time Mr. Luhring was 
appointed plant superintendent, which 
position he has held continuously until 
his appointment as general manager. 
In 1931 Mr. Luhring was elected to the 
board of directors of the Princeton 
company which seat he still occupies. 

With a wide experience and intimate 
understanding of the business of the 
Princeton Telephone Co., Mr. Luhring’s 
administration should perpetuate the 
successful operations which his com- 
pany has always enjoyed. 

The company operates exchanges at 
Princeton, Oakland City, Patoka, and 
Fort Branch with a system of toll lines 
connecting its exchanges as well as con- 
necting with several other Independent- 
ly-operated exchanges in southwestern 
Indiana. The company has approxi- 
mately 3,000 subscriber stations. 


JAMES A. SCHOOLER, owner of 
the Bixby Telephone Co., Bixby, Okla., 
established residence there to take over 
the personal management of his ex- 
change. 

For the past few years Mr. Schooler 
has been manager of the Medford 
(Okla.) exchange which James Thomp- 
son, of Tulsa, recently transferred to 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. in 


en exchange of prope.ties. He was part 
ewner of the Medford exchange from 
1929 until 1936, when he traded his in- 
terest for the Bixby telephone system. 
Mr. Schooler took his first telephone 
job at Unionville, Mo., July 1, 1900, 
He served with the Unionville company 
for 19 years, moving to Oklahoma in 
1919 and going to work for Mr. Thomp- 
son at Sand Springs. He later moved 
to Wetumka and was associated with 
Mr. Thompson’s system there until be- 
ing appointed district manager for the 
Southwest Telephone Co. of Dallas, 
Texas. He was located at Purcell until 
he went to Medford 10 years ago. He 
directed the Coweta and Porter ex- 
changes, as well as the Medford system. 


SANFORD TRIPPET, 62. years of 
age, has been elected secretary-treas- 
urer of The Princeton Telephone Co., 
Princeton, Ind., succeeding the late 
John M. Parrett. 

Mr. Trippet, a prominent Princeton 
attorney, has served The Princeton 
Telephone Co. as director and attorney 
since 1920. His close attention to the 
company’s business for so many years 
eminently qualifies him for the addi- 
tional duties of the office of secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Trippet retains his seat 
on the board of directors and continues 
to serve as attorney for the company. 


we WATKINS. age 33 years, who 
has been continuously connected with 
The Princeton Telephone Co., Prince- 
ton, Ind., since 1920, has been promoted 
to plant chief, succeeding J. A. Luh- 
ring, who was recently appointed gen- 
eral manager. 

Mr. Watkins has served the company 
in all types of plant construction and 
maintenance and is well prepared for 
his new duties. He will have charge 
of all plant construction and mainte- 
nance at the company’s four exchanges 
which serve approximately 3,000 sta- 
tions. 
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Looking Back Inte History 


NE OF THE feature stories pub- 
QO lished in the monthly TELEPHONY 
of August, 1901, is the story of the 
progress made by the Lafayette Tele- 
phone Co., of Lafayette, Ind. This is 
still an Independent exchange, operated 
by the Indiana Associated Telephone 
Corp., and one of the largest in the 
state, with some 10,000 telephones. 

The predecessor of the present La- 
fayette exchange, we are told in the ar- 
ticle referred to, was organized in 1893. 
It was promoted and organized by E. H. 
Andress. Before the plant was com- 
pleted and cut into service it had 421 
subscribers, as compared with a total of 
250 then served by the Bell. The com- 
pany grew so rapidly that it was neces- 
sary to install new central office equip- 
ment in 1898. By the following year 
the company was operating 1,500 tele- 
phones in addition to furnishing switch- 
ing service for numerous farm lines and 
operating extensive toll lines. 

To quote a few sentences from the 
story of 37 years ago: 

“In 1895 the Lafayette exchange was 
the largest Independent exchange in 
successful operation and not a week 
passed that committees from all parts 
of the country did not visit this ex- 
change for information preparatory to 
entering the same field. It has been 
quite a factor as an object lesson to in- 
vestors and parties wishing to enter 
the Independent telephone field, for 
they were always able to show a pay- 
ing investment, good service and a con- 
stantly growing patronage. We pre- 
dict for this successful company con- 
tinued growth and patronage.” 

This prediction has come true, for 
the Lafayette exchange is one of the 
largest and most efficiently operated 
exchanges in Indiana. Many other In- 
diana exchanges are operated by the 
Indiana Associated Telephone Co., suc- 
cessor to the Lafayette Telephone Co., 
with a total of approximately 45,000 
telephones. 

The trial of court cases by telephone 
is not new by any means. The August, 
1901, issue of TELEPHONY tells of a case 
tried by telephone in Maine. Two mem- 
bers of a traveling company of actors 
were booked to appear in a perform- 
ance at Bucksport. But they had also 
been summoned to appear for trial for 
disturbing the peace on a train at Old 
Town. However, their counsel obtained 
permission from the court for them to 
continue by train to Bucksport. When 
they arrived their case was conducted 
by telephone, their fines set and “every 
condition of justice was satisfied.” 
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In the August, 1901, issue of TELE- 
PHONY is published a complete report 
of the annual convention of the Indiana 
Mutual Telephone Association, held at 
Lafayette, Ind., July 29 and 30. L. A. 
Frazee, of Connersville, was unani- 
mously elected president of the asso- 
ciation. C. A. Zion, of Lebanon, was 
re-elected vice-president, and Harry B. 
Gates, secretary-treasurer. 

The leading article in the September, 
1901, issue of TELEPHONY is entitled 
“The Telephone Story of Ohio.” This 
state was one of the strongholds of 
Independent telephony in the early 
days and still enjoys first rank in the 
number of Independent telephones. 

The story comments upon the fact 
that whereas after 18 years in the field 
the Bell licensee companies had less 
than 28,000 telephones in Ohio, the 
Independents had more than 80,000 
telephones, with 11,000 miles of toll 
lines, six years after they entered the 
field. In 1895 a number of Independent 
plants were built in the state—notably 
Norwalk, Mount Vernon, Chillicothe, 
Newark, Cambridge and Barnesville. 
“These,” according to the TELEPHONY 
story, “were the pioneer companies in 
Ohio, and really in the country at 
large.” 

It is interesting to note that all but 
one of these pioneer Independent plants 
are still Independently operated. That 
one, the Barnesville exchange, serving 
a community of some 3,000 population, 
is now operated by the Ohio Bell. 

The Norwalk exchange, now operated 
by the Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 
with headquarters at Bellevue, serves 
more than 2,700 telephones. The Mt. 
Vernon Telephone Corp. operates the 
Mt. Vernon telephone exchange, with 
about 4,200 telephones. At Chillicothe 
the Chillicothe Telephone Co. operates 
more than 6,000 telephones. At New- 
ark the Newark Telephone Co. operates 
more than 7,100 stations, while at Cam- 
bridge the Cambridge Home Telephone 
Co. operates 4,200 telephones. 

Also featured in TELEPHONY for Sep- 
tember, 1901, is a biographical sketch 
of Charles Howard North (1860-1926), 
founder of the North Electric Co., of 
Galion, Ohio. The digest of telephone 
patents prepared for the same issue by 
E. E. Clement, describes U. S. patent 
No. 678,369, issued to F. R. McBerty, 
who is now president of North Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co. It is designated as a 
calling appliance for telephone switch- 
boards. 

News items published concerned: 

A meeting of the Independent Tele- 





phone Association of Southern Illinois, 
held at Murphysboro, August 16. 

A meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation of Mississippi, held at Tupelo, 
August 7. 

The third annual meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Telephone Association, to be held 
at Owensboro, October 8 and 9. 


ASALES ORGANIZATION EXCLUSIVELY 


TELEPHONE BLDG. 
CITIZENS TRUST BLDG. 
135 S$. SECOND ST. 


KANSAS City. MO 
FT. WAYNE, IND 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 





Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


3324 Bankers Blidg., Chicago 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Teleph Accountants 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 











NOW —ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unis 
for operator's sets a 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 


needed. 
Sent on Trial 
Machine 


2060-2068 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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